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THE BATTLE OF PITTSBURG LANDING. 
A LETTER FROM GENERAL SHERMAN. 


HEAD-QUARTERS MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Pror. Henry Corréz, Philadelphia: 


Dear Sir :—In the June number of the Unrrep States Srr- 
vice Magazine I find a brief sketch of Lieutenant-General U. 8. 
Grant, in which I see you are likely to perpetuate an error, which 
General Grant may not:deem of sufficient importance to correct. 
To General Buell’s noble, able, and gallant conduct you attrib- 
ute the fact that the disaster of April 6th, at Pittsburg Landing, 
was retrieved, and made the victory of the following day. A 
General Taylor is said in his later days to have doubted whether 
he was at the battle of Buena Vista at all, on account of the 
many things having transpired there, according to the historians, 
which he did not see, so I begin to doubt whether I was at the 
battle of Pittsburg Landing of modern description. But I was at 
the battles of April 6th and 7th, 1862. General Grant visited my 
division in person about ten a. M., when the battle raged fiercest. 
I was then on the right. After some general conversation, he 
remarked, that I was doing right in stubbornly opposing the 
progress of the enemy; and, in answer to my inquiry as to car- 
tridges, told me he had anticipated their want, and given orders 
accordingly : he then said his presence was more needed over 
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at the left. About two p.m. of the 6th, the enemy materially 
slackened his attack on me, and about four p. m. I deliberately 
made a new line behind McArthur’s drill-field, placing batteries 
on chosen ground, repelled easily a cavalry attack, and watched 
the cautious approach of the enemy’s infantry, that never dis- 
lodged me there. I selected that line in advance of a bridge 
across Snake Creek, by which we had all day been expect- 
ing the approach of Lew. Wallace’s Division from Crump’s 
Landing. About five p. m., before the sun set, General Grant 
came again to me, and after hearing my report of matters, ex- 
plained to me the situation of affairs on the left, which were 
not as favorable; still, the enemy had failed to reach the landing 
of the boats. We agreed that the enemy had expended the furore 
of his attack, and we estimated our loss, and approximated 
our then strength, including Lew. Wallace’s frac division, 
expected each minute. He then ordered me to get all things 
ready, and at daylight the next day to assume the offensive. 
That was before heme Buell had arrived, but he was known 


to be near at hand. General Buell’s troops took no essential 
part in the first day’s fight, and Grant’s army, though collected 
together hastily, green as militia, some regiments arriving with- 
out cartridges even, and nearly all hearing the dread sound of 
battle for the first time, had successfully withstood and repelled 
the first day’s terrific onset of a superior enemy, well command- 


ed and well handled. I know I had orders from General Grant 
to assume the offensive before I knew General Buell was on 
the west side of the Tennessee. I think General Buell, Colonel 
Fry, and others of General Buell’s staff, rode up to where I was 
about sunset, about the time General Grant was leaving me. 
General Buell asked me many questions, and got of me a small 
map, which I had made for my own use, and told me that by 
daylight he could have eighteen thousand fresh men, which I 
knew would settle the matter. 

I understood Grant’s forces were to advance on the right of 
the Corinth Road, and Buell’s on the left, and accordingly at 
daylight I advanced my division by the flank, the resistance 
being trivial, up to the very spot where the day before the bat- 
tle had been most severe, and then waited till near noon for 
Buell’s troops to get up abreast, when the entire line advanced 
and recovered all the ground we had ever held. I know that, 
with the exception of one or two severe struggles, the fighting 
of April 7th was easy as compared with that of April 6th. 

I never was disposed, nor am I now, to question any thing 
done by General Buell and his army, and know that approach- 
ing our field of battle from the rear, he encountered that sicken- 
ing crowd of laggards and fugitives that excited his contempt, 
and that of his army, who never gave full credit to those in the 


front line, who did fight hard, and who had, at four Pp. m., checked 
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the enemy, and were preparing the next day to assume the 
offensive. I remember the fact the better from General Grant’s 
anecdote of his Donelson battle, which he told me then for the 
first time—that, at a certain period of the battle, he saw that 
either side was ready to give way if the other showed a bold. 
front, and he determined to do that very thing, to advance on 
the enemy, when, as he prognosticated, the enemy surrendered. 
At four p. m.of April 6th, he thought the appearances the same, 
and he judged, with Lew. Wallace’s fresh division and such 
of our startled troops as had recovered their equilibrium, he 
would be justified in dropping the defensive and assuming the 
offensive in the morning. And, I repeat, I received such orders 
before I knew General Buell’s troops were at the river. I admit 
that I was glad Buell was there, because I knew his troops were 
older than ours, and better systematized and drilled, and his 
arrival made that certain, which before was uncertain. I have 
heard this question much discussed, and must say, that the offi- 
cers of Buell’s army dwelt too much on the stampede of some of 
our raw troops, and gave us too little credit for the fact that for 
one whole day, weakened as we were by the absence of Buell’s 
army, long expected, of Lew. Wallace’s Division, only four miles 
off, and of the fugitives from our ranks, we had beaten off our 
assailants for the time. At the same time, our Army of the 
Tennessee have indulged in severe criticisms at the slow ap- 
proach of that army which knew the danger that threatened us 
trom the concentrated armies of Johnston, Beauregard, and 
Bragg, that lay at Corinth. In a war like this, where opportu- 
nities for personal prowess are as plenty as blackberries, to those 
who seek them at the front, all’ such criminations should be 
frowned down; and were it not for the military character of: 
your journal, I would not venture to offer a correction to a very 
popu ar error. 
will also avail myself of this occasion to correct another very 

common mistake in attributing to General Grant the selection 
of that battle-field. It was chosen by that veteran soldier, Major- 
General Charles F. Smith, who ordered my division to disem- 
bark there, and strike for the Charleston Railroad. This order 
was subsequently modified, by his ordering Hurlbut’s Division to 
disembark there, and mine higher up the Tennessee, to the 
mouth of Yellow Creek, to strike the railroad at Burnsville. 
But floods prevented our reaching the railroad, when General 
Smith ordered me in person also to disembark at Pittsburg 
Landing, and take post well out, so as to make plenty of room, 
with Snake and Lick Creeks the flanks of a camp for the grand 
army of invasion. 

It was General Smith who selected that field of battle, and it 
was well chosen. On any other we surely would have been 


overwhelmed, as both Lick and Snake Creeks forced the enemy 
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to confine his movement to a direct front attack, which new 
troops are better qualified to resist than where the flanks are 
exposed to a real or chimerical danger. Even the divisions of 
that army were arranged in that camp by General Smith’s order, 
my division forming, as it were, the outlying picket, whilst Mc- 
Clernand and Prentiss’s were the real line of battle, with W. H. 
L. Wallace in support of the right wing, and Hurlbut of the left ; 
Lew. Wallace’s Division being detached. All these subordinate 
dispositions were made by the order of General Smith, before 
General Grant succeeded him to the command of all the forces 
up the Tennessee—head-quarters, Savannah. If there were any 
error in putting that army on the west side of the Tennessee, 
exposed to the superior force of the enemy also assembling at 
Corinth, the mistake was not General Grant’s; but there was 
no mistake. It was necessary that a combat, fierce and bitter, 
to test the manhood of the two armies, should come off, and that 
was as good a place as any. It was not then a question of mili- 
tary skill and strategy, but of courage and pluck, and I am con- 
vinced that every life lost that day to us was necessary, for other- 
wise at Corinth, at Memphis, at Vicksburg, we would have found 
harder resistance, had we not shown our enemies that, rude and 
untutored as we then were, we could fight as well as they. 

Excuse so long a letter, which is very unusual from me; but 
of course my life is liable to cease at any moment, and I happen 
to be a witness to certain truths which are now beginning to 
pass out of memory, and form what is called history. 

I also take great pleasure in adding, that nearly all the new 
troops that at Shiloh drew from me official censure, have more 
than redeemed their good name; among them, that very regi- 
ment which first broke, the 53d Ohio, Colonel Appen. Under 
another leader, Colonel Jones, it has shared every campaign 
and expedition of mine since, is with me now, and can march, 
and bivouac, and fight as well as the best regiment in this or 
any army. Its reputation now is equal to that of any from the 
State of Ohio. I am, with respect, 

Yours, truly, 
W. T. Suerman, Major-General. 











FARRAGUT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION,” “THE MILITIA,” ETC. 


“Frar, Grandmother?” said little Nelson; “fear, Grand- 
mother? I never saw fear!” And in this childish prattle 
sprouted the germ of Trafalgar. 

T begin by striking the key-note of the character of the man 
whose name heads this sketch. What Nelson’s achievements 
and Collingwood’s character were to England, and more, Far- 
ragut is to America. Of that large class of mankind which 
refuses to believe in the contemporaneous existence of greatness, 
in the possibility of shaking hands with genius, it is perhaps 
useless to request a comparison of the actual present, seen in 
the raw daylight, with the mythical mezzotint past. of -their 
imaginations. But to the careful reader of history, not merely 
of the past, but of all times, the name of our Admiral must 
stand out in bold relief on the roll of the great naval heroes of 
the world. He has carved his own name with his sword. No 
noble relatives pushed him forward; no influence at Court 
spiced commonplaces, till, in the nostrils of the people, they 
had the flavor of heroism, If his entry into the service now 
justly proud to claim him as its own was not exactly through 
the hawse-hole, it certainly was not through the cabin window, 
in the sense of the old saw. We have no moral parallax to 
calculate—no angle of apparent and true position to determine. 
We are to judge ‘him as he is, his achievements as they were. 

If, in the historical perspective, the naval hero necessarily casts 
a shorter shadow than that of the leader of armies, the student of 
character may find some compensation for the absence of the 
bold outlines and high coloring that belong to the figures which 
monopolize the foreground, in the perfect details, the match- 
less simplicity, the delicate finish, the harmony of the access- 
ories. The Admiral can never occupy so large a space in the 
public mind as the General; but he appeals more nearly to the 
popular heart of all maritime nations. 

Many of those particulars as to the Admiral’s parentage and 
early years, which would serve so materially to illuminate his 
character, and to show those of us the man, who now see only 
the admiral, are unfortunately wanting, or at best rare or of 
somewhat doubtful authenticity. His father, George Farragut, 
a native of Citadella, the capital of the Island of Minorca, and 
a descendant of an ancient Catalonian house, came to this 
country in 1776 and entered the American army, rising, it is 
said, to the rank of major. After the peace, he married Miss 
Elizabeth Shine, of North Carolina, a member of the old Scotch 
family of McIven, and settled down, to fight the Indians and 
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subdue the soil, at Campbell’s Station, near Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. Here on the 5th of July, 1801, was born to this fortunate 
pair ason, Davin Guascoz Farraaut, destined, under Provi- 
dence, to become the great naval hero of the century. As 
early as the 17th of December, 1810, being then little more 
than nine years of age, lie became seized with the boyish thirst 
for salt water that makes the sailor, and that hankering for the 
smell of villainous saltpetre that makes the hero. His desire 
was probably gratified without much difficulty, through the 
influence of Captain Porter, between whose father and young 
Farragut’s, then sailing-masters in the Navy together, a warm 
friendship had sprung up; and a midshipman’s warrant— 
there were midshipmen in those days!—was procured for 
him. The War of 1812 broke out, and his gallant patron began 
to fit out the “Essex” for her famous cruise under the flag 
of Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights, which it pleased his fancy to 
fly in the faces of the Englishmen, more to the annoyance of 
the latter by reason of association of ideas than for any intrinsic 
meaning of the phrase in the ears of to-day. Midshipman Far- 
ragut was ordered to her. The now historic vessel sailed from 
the Delaware on the 28th of October, 1812, carrying as fair a 
freight of immortals as has, perhaps, fallen to the share of most 
ships since that one, bearing the kernels of mankind and his 
animal kingdom, bumped ashore on Ararat. 

The “ Essex” shaped her course successively for Port Praya, 
Fernando de Noronho, and Cape Frio, and after cruising for a 
while off the coasts of Brazil and Buenos Ayres, with the object 
of meeting Commodore Bainbridge, who was just then making our 
little navy famous in those waters, made the best of her way to 
the Pacific, arriving at Valparaiso on the 14th of March, 1813. 
And now began that career of destruction of British commerce, 
which, after effectually extinguishing it during nearly a year, was 
to terminate on the 28th of March, 1814, by the capture of the 
‘“‘Essex” and her consort, the armed prize ship “ Essex, junior,” 
in the neutral port of Valparaiso, by the British ships-of-war 
“Phoebe” and “Cherub.” The “Cherub” carried twenty-eight 

uns, viz, eighteen thirty-twos, eight twenty-fours, and two 
ong nines; and the “Phoebe” mounted fifty-three guns, in- 
cluding thirty long eighteens, sixteen thirty-twos, one howitzer, 
and six three-pounders—the complement of the former being 
one hundred and eighty, and that of the latter three hundred 
and twenty men. Scones to this force, Captain Porter had 


the “ Essex,” forty-six, and the “ Essex, junior,” twenty, while 
the united crews of the two ships amounted to but three hundred 
and thirty-five men. In spite of these odds, the fight was 
bravely maintained for over two and a half hours, until the 
“ Essex,” on fire for the third or fourth time, the flames at length 
threatening the magazine, her decks swept, her rigging shot 
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away, her hull in a sinking condition, from the effect of the 
enemy’s superior fire, her guns disabled by the number of killed 
and wounded, was forced to strike her flag. Our loss was in- 
deed “dreadfully severe,” as Captain Porter says: fifty-eight 
killed, sixty-six wounded (thirty-nine severely), and thirty-ont 
missing—the missing apparently consisting of those who availed 
themselves of the permission to jump overboard and swim 
ashore, when the progress of the flames and a terrible explosion 
between decks first showed that there was no hope. But among 
those who stuck to the ship till the last was, quite as a matter 
of course to us of 1864, Midshipman D. G. Farragut, then a 
boy of scarce fourteen years of age. Those who are curious in 
the history of those times, in tracing the dawn of greatness, or 
in studying historic parallels, will find plenty of food for their 
digestion in the “ Journal of a Cruisemade to the Pacific Ocean, 
by Captain Davm Porter, in the United States Frigate Essex, 
in the Years 1812, 1813, ‘and 1814,” a book which made stir 
enough in its day, but rests quietly enough now in the back 
alcoves of our great libraries. In it appears, with his name 
mis-spelled, at the head of the list of slightly wounded, “ D. G. 
Faragut, midshipman.” And a page or two further on, we find 
him, with improved orthography this time, as one of those 
sent home in the “ Essex, junior,” on their parole. Of his con- 
duct during these perilous hours, his commander says: “ Mid- 
shipmen Isaacs, Farragut, and Ogden exerted themselves in the 
performance of their respective duties, and gave an earnest of 
their value to the service. * * They are too young to be 
recommended for promotion.” How that carnest was fulfilled 
in the life of one of the trio—whether the lessons thus burned 
upon the youthful brain were soon effaced, we shall see. 
Captain Porter now had the young midshipman put to school 
at Chester and taught military tactics, among other things ; but 
he soon found himself afloat again in new waters, in the Mediter- 
ranean this time. In 1816, he was attached to the ship-of-the- 
line, and there had the good fortune to meet in the capacity of 
chaplain a gentleman to whom he himself in a moment of gen- 
erous exuberance has attributed all that he knows and all that 
he is. This was before the days of the Naval Academy, when 
the chaplain in addition to his spiritual functions was expected 
to perform the duties of schoolmaster. Between the worth 
chaplain and one of his young charges, now our Admiral, 
sprang up an interest which was to continue, afloat and ashore, 
for the next three years. When Mr. Charles Folsom, for that 
worthy member of the University of Harvard was then our 
chaplain, was appointed Consul at Tunis, young. Farragut w:s 
sent. with him. I wish there were space in this article to quote 
more than these few words from the excellent letter which Mr. 
Folsom has recently given to the public, speaking of this inter- 
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esting period in the Admiral’s life: “I describe him as he now 
appeared to me by one word, ‘Anre,. * * * All needed 
control was that of an elder over an affectionate younger 
brother. 

- “He was now introduced to entirely new scenes, and had 
social advantages. which compensated for his former too exclu- 
sive sea-life. He had found a home on shore, and every type 
of European civilization and manners in the families of the 
consuls of different nations. In all of them my young country- 
man was the delight of old and young. This had always been 
among his chief moral dangers ; but here he learned to be proof 
against petting and flattery. Here, too, he settled his detinition 
of true glory~glory, the idol of his profession,—if not in the 
exact words of Cicero, at least in his own clear thought. Our 
familiar walks and rides were so many lessons in ancient his- 
tory; and the lover of historical parallels will be gratified to 
know that we possibly sometimes stood on the very spot where 
the boy Hannibal took the oath that consecrated him to the 
defence of his country.” 

We pass over the piping times of peace that succeeded with 
their routine of sea service, shore duty, other duty, leave, and 
waiting orders; years of idleness for some, of preparation for 
others, when the true Navy growl,that luxury of the professional 
sailor, reaches its perfection, and a good practicable grievance 
is above par; when a cruise lasts three years and insures a 
long holiday in pleasant pastures. Were they years of indo- 
lence or years of rest? Let the history of this war decide. 
We have only space to notice the heads of our Admiral’s progress 
during the long peace ; how he was promoted to.be lieutenant 
in 1825, commander in 1841, and captain in 1855; how he 
served afloat in the Brandywine, Vandalia, Decatur, Saratoga, 
and Brooklyn; in the Brazil and in the Home Squadrons; at 
the Norfolk Navy Yard; in command of the Navy Yard at 
Mare Island in San Francisco Bay; as Assistant Inspector of 
Ordnance for three years. This last service especially must 
have been an invaluable addition to his thorough training. In 
early life, when a lieutenant, he was married to a young lady, 
the daughter of a highly respectable family of Norfolk, 
to whom, through the years of suffering that attended her 
in consequence of a physical malady, he was always fondly 
attached, ever exhibiting, it is said, those thousand marks of 
exquisite tenderness that the strong and the brave, especially 
of the sailor race, are wont to show to the weak and helpless. 
Having had the misfortune to lose the wife to whom he had 


. been so devoted, he was subsequently married again, this 


time to Miss Virginia Loyall, the accomplished daughter of a 
prominent citizen of Norfolk. By her he has one son, now a 
promising cadet at West Point, under the promising name of 
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Loyatt Farracut. Voblesse oblige. The youthful cadet has 
a harder task before him than any laid down in the stony 
course of West Point mathematics, to wear his father’s name so 
that it will not seem too big for him. 

All this time Farragut was constantly enlarging the sphere 
of his professional and general knowledge. He has always 
been a zealous student, and is said to read and speak several 
languages with fluency. He was ripening in the sun, for the 
great and stormy work before him. 

In 1860, he had been eighteen years and ten months afloat, 
eighteen years and four months on shore duty, and ten years 
and ten months unemployed. Of his fifty-eight years he had 
spent forty-eight years in the navy. And all these years of 

reparation seemed likely to lead to no great practical result. 
here was nothing but peace. 

But at last came the rebellion. Convinced by Mr. Lincoln’s 
election that the days of Southern rule were almost run, the 
leaders of the Southern party made haste to resort to that des- 
perate expedient for which they had so long been educatin 
the Southern people. One after another the slave States mst Se 
their ordinances of secession, assumed to be independent, seized 
the forts, arsenals, and navy yards of the United States within 
their limits, and prepared for war. One after another, in 
dozens at last, the Southern officers of the Army and Navy 
sedulously educated in the school of State rights were doing 
what they called “going with their States.” Scores of others 
catching the fever, and deceived by the conciliatory policy 
of the new Administration into the belief that the power of 
the Union was dead, were following their example every day; 
the tide set all one way. Men who declared they meant to 
stand by the flag to the last, deserted it among the first. 
Men who had solemnly declared they must go with their 
States, refused to stay with their States. Whole messes re- 
signed, whole stations were deserted. The panic seemed 
universal. But through it all there were some stout hearts 
that never faltered, some minds that never saw a double 
allegiance ; some true men, Southern by birth, Southern by 
connection, Southern by association, Southern in every thing 
but treason, who never wavered in their fidelity to the flag 
they had sworn to uphold. Foremost among these was Farra- 

ut. He was living at Norfolk at the time. Fort Sumter 

ad just fallen. The attack on the Norfolk Navy Yard was 
being hatched. Farragut was told that his opinions freely and 
decidedly expressed, as usual, scarcely suited that locality. He 
would go, he informed those selected to convey this delicate hint, 
where he could live with just such sentiments. And so on the 
night of the 18th of April, 1861, accompanied by his family, 
he left his home and came to reside upon the Hudson. The 
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next day the Navy Yard was burned, the Baltimore mob fired 
upon our soldiers, and the war, inaugurated a week before at 
Sumter, was fairly installed. 

The Government now stood fairly aghast at the rottenness 
discovered among its supporters. Every day some new prop 
was giving way. Even after the battle of Bull Run the deser- 
tions continued, unchecked by any act of ours. What wonder 
that the Administration knew not whom to trust, when those 
heretofore supposed the most honorable had failed to stand the 
test? What wonder that all were distrusted alike? So far 
as Captain Farragut was concerned, his course had been too 
decidedly loyal, his character was too decidedly loyal and too 
well known to leave any doubt. But the Navy was inactive. 
It had no tools to work with, no ships to put in commission, 
until our scattered squadrons were recalled from foreign waters, 
and their thin numbers increased by degrees by purchased mer- 
chant steamers, ferry-boats, tugs, or what not, good, bad, or in- 
different, that could or could not carry guns. In the autumn 
of 1861, the battle of Bull Run having by this time roused the 
people and Government to the tardy conviction that we were 
going to have a war, the capture of New Orleans was resolved 
upon. The West Gulf Blockading Squadron, a fleet of armed 
steamers, and twenty bomb-schooners were to constitute the 
naval force, and military co-operation being deemed essential, 
the War Department was to furnish eighteen thousand men, 
under Major-General Butler, to occupy the city when taken, 
and to reap the fruits of the expected conquest. The prepara- 
tions of the fleet were considerably advanced before its com- 
mander was selected. Happily the choice fell upon Captain 
Farragut. He received his orders on the 20th of January, 
1862, and sailed from Hampton Roads in the Hartford on the 
3d of the following month. Commander David D. Porter was 
to command the bomb-fleet, and was to report to Flag-officer 
Farragut and be under his orders. 

The Hartford arrived at Ship Island, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
on the 20th of February, and the flag-officer immediately began 
the work of collecting, arranging, and preparing his squadron 
for its great task. It was new work for our Navy, getting a 
large fleet ready to fight formidable shore batteries, but it was 
undertaken and executed with zeal. Great difficulties had to 
be surmounted or set aside. Much valuable time and thought 
was expended in trying to get the steam-frigate Colorado, 
drawing twenty-two feet, over the bars at the Po a ’Outre 
and Southwest Pass, giving respectively twelve and fifteen 
feet of water. The Mississippi and Pensacola were not got 
‘ over the bar without much trouble. In spite of drawbacks, 
things progressed steadily. The fleet was moved up the river 
to the head of the passes, the forts were reconnoitfed, a hospital 
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was established at Pilot-Town, the ships were put in trim for 
fighting the shore batteries as well as the enemy’s rams. The 
most minute details were arranged by the flag-officer, with a 
care which might well astonish that portion of the public which 
persists in believing him a creature of impulse, fearless but 
nothing more. Coal, not arriving from the North, had to be 
borrowed from General Butler, until the naval supplies at last 
came to hand. 

On the 16th of March, 1862, the bombardment of Fort Jack- 
son was commenced, and was continued with little intermission 
by the fleet and the mortar-boats, or bummers, as they got to 
be called, until the morning of April 24th. Every thing began 
to run out, or run short: shells, fuzes, grape, canister, cartridge 
bags, coal, hospital stores. Nothing seemed to come from the 
North at the time it was expected. The bombardment was 
severe, as may well be fancied. The citadel of Fort Jackson 
was set on fire. The cannoneers were driven from their guns 
to take refuge in the bomb-proofs. But the forts still held out, 
and a lull in the fire of the fleets was sure to wake up the land 
batteries again. A council of war was held on board the flag- 
ship. The captains had their say. We are left to imagine the 
usual diversity of opinion; the doubters, the bulgers, the non- 
committal men, the men who knew no opinion but their orders ; 
and the flag-otlicer fingering his sword impatiently, full of 
answers for every one, implying chiefly and always that result 
alarming to the nerves of every well-conducted council of war, 
fight! Hear the clear ring of his General Order of April 20th, 
1862: “ The flag-ofticer, having heard all the opinions expressed 
by the different commanders, is of the opinion that WHATEVER 18 
TO BE DONE WILL HAVE TO BE DONE QuicKLy.” “ When, in the 
opinion of the flag-oflicer, the propitious time has arrived, the 
signal will be made to weigh and advance to the conflict. 
*  * He will make the signal for close action, No. 8, and 
abide the result—conquer or be conquered.” 

Of the preliminary arrangements, the flag-officer says: 
“Every vessel was as well prepared as the ingenuity of her 
commander and officers could suggest, both for the preservation 
of life and of the vessel, and perhaps there is not on record such 
a display of ingenuity as has been evinced in this little squad- 
ron. The first was by the engineer of the Richmond, Mr. 
Moore, by suggesting that the sheet cables be stopped up and 
down on the sides in the line of the engines, week was Imme- 
diately adopted by all the vessels. Then each commander 
made his own arrangements for stopping the shot from pene- 
trating the boilers or machinery, that might come in forward or 
abaft, by hammocks, coal, bags of ashes, bags of sand, clothes 
bags, and, in fact, every device imaginable. The bulwarks 
were lined with hammocks by some, by splinter nettings made 
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with ropes by others. Some rubbed their vessels over with 
mud, to make their ships less visible; and some whitewashed 
their decks, to make things more visible by night during the 
fight. In the afternoon I visited each ship, in order to know 
positively that each commander understood my orders for the 
attack, and to see that all was in readiness. I had looked to 
their efficiency before. Every one appeared to understand 
his orders well, and looked forward to the conflict with firm- 
ness, but with anxiety, as it was to be in the night, or.at two 
o'clock a, Mt.” 

At five minutes before the appointed time, the signal to 
advance was given, but some of the vessels having trouble in 
weighing anchor, the fleet did not get under-way until about 
half-past three. The great chain which obstructed the channel 
had been previously broken. The mortar-fleet moved up and 
anchored ready to pour in its fire as soon as the forts should 
open. ‘The fleet moved up in two columns, the Cayuga leading 
the right column, under Captain Bailey, consisting of the first 
division of gunboats and the second division of ships, and the 
Hartford leading the left column, which was under the flag- 
officer’s personal command, and consisted of the first division of 
ships and the second division of gunboats. The left column 
was composed of the Hartford, Brooklyn, Richmond, Sciota, 
Iroquois, Kennebec, Pinola, Itasca, and Winona; the right, of 
the Cayuga, Pensacola, Mississippi, Oneida, Varuna, Katahdin, 
Kineo, and Wissahickon. The right was to engage Fort St. 
Philip; the left, Fort Jackson. Scarcely had the advance 
begun when the forts opened. The fleet replied hotly; the 
mortars belched and bellowed; the smoke rolled down upon 
the rushing water; the ships fired at the flash from the forts, 
the forts fired at the flash from the ships. Inthe midst of it all 
comes down through the dense smoke a fire-raft, the ram Ma- 
nassas pushing it against the helpless side ofthe Hartford. In 
trying to avoid it, the flag-ship runs ashore. The fire mounts 
half way to the tops; the ship is aground and in flames. An 
awful moment, and but for discipline a fatal one. The power- 
ful engine backs off; the fire department, thoroughly organized, 
works like mad, and presently masters the flames, and all the 
while the great guns are never silent! The forts find things 
too hot for them, and begin to slacken their fire. And now 
comes down the great and terrible mosquito fleet of thirteen 
gunboats and two iron-clad rams—name of terror in those 
days, especially in the newspapers, for there is nothing so ter- 
rible as your paper-clad—and of these the fiag-oflicer says sim- 
ply: “ We took them in hand, and in the course of a short 
time destroyed eleven of them.” The Hartford was now past 
the forts. The Varuna had been sunk by two of the enemy’s 
gunboats, destroying them in the operation. What had be- 
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come of the other vessels? All but the Itasca, Winona, and 
Kennebec turned up, one after another. These three unfor- 
tunately became disabled, and had to turn back. And thus 
on the morning of the 24th of April, 1862, the sun rose through 
the yellow Mississippi mist upon the greatest naval triumph of 
the century. Of fleet of seventeen vessels, thirteen had safely 
passed through the concentric fire of two formidable forts—in 
spite of obstructions and incendiary rafts, had partially silenced 
the land batteries, and had destroyed thirteen of the enemy’s 

unboats and rams, and driven the four remaining ones to 
shelter. Surprising to state, our entire loss in this glorious 
achievement was but thirty-six killed and one hundred and 
thirty-five wounded. 

Farragut now steamed =p the river, encountering slight 
opposition from a battery at English Turn, and arrived off the 
city of New Orleans by noon on the 25th of April. On the 
29th the forts surrendered to Captain Porter, and General 
Butler came up the river to arrange for landing his troops and 
possessing the conquered city. 

It is impossible for us here to follow the plucky flag-oflicer 
through the very interesting details of his career during the 
rest of 1862 and the following year; to note his straightforward, 
dignified, terse correspondence, with the peppery, blatant, and 
long-winded petty officers of the hostile municipal governments ; 


to describe the oo passage of the bluff batteries at Vicks- 
t 


burg on the 27th of June, 1862, and the repassage on the 15th 
of July, in the attempt to destroy the ram Arkansas; to 
speak of the frequent guerrilla attacks, and the necessary destruc- 
tion of their haunts; to recount the intrepid attempt of the fleet 
to pass the formidable batteries at Port Hudson, in which only 
the Admiral’s ship, and her consort, the Albatross, succeeded ; 
to detail the subsequent fights at various points on the river, 
and the Admiral’s share in the bombardment and reduction of 
Port Hudson. These things, great in themselves, illustrating 
the indomitable pluck, the careful preparation, the “ conquer or 
be conquered” spirit of our Admiral, are thrown in the shade 
a his own achievements at New Orleans, and still later at 
obile. And we have not space for all. 

Indeed it seems to me that Mobile was New Orleans sublimed. 
For here again we have the spectacle of a fleet of wooden ships, 
—aided by iron-clads this time, it is true,—running the gauntlet 
of two powerful forts, regardless of torpedoes and obstructions, 
and destroying a powerful fleet, but this time the deed is done 
in broad daylight: under the eye of the Admiral who has had 
himself lashed “in an elevated position in the main rigging near 
the top.” The Admiral gave the lead this time, under pressure, 
to the Brooklyn, but, much after the fashion of Nelson at Tra- 
falgar (who, after ordering the fleet to pass the flag-ship, 
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crowded on all sail so that obedience became impossible!) took 
the first chance to run by and resume his old place at the head 
of the fleet. The story of the historic fight with the rebel ram 
Tennessee, can hardly be better told than in the words of the 
Admiral’s graphic dispatch : 

“From the moment I turned to the northwestward to clear the 
middle ground, we were enabled to keep such a broadside fire 
upon the batteries of Fort Morgan that their guns did us com- 
paratively little injury. Just after we passed the fort, which 
was about ten minutes before eight o’clock, the ram Tennessee 
dashed out at this ship, as had been expected, and in anticipa- 
tion of which I had ordered the monitors on our starboard side. 
I took no further notice of her than to return her fire. 

“The rebel gunboats Morgan, Gaines and Selma, were ahead, 
and the latter particularly annoyed us with a raking fire, which 
our guns could not return. At two minutes after eight o’clock 
I oulenah the Metacomet to cast off and go in pursuit of the 
Selma. Captain Jouett was after her in a moment, and in an 
hour’s time he had her as a prize. She was commanded by P. 
N. Murphy, formerly of the United States Navy. He was 
wounded in the wrist. His executive officer, Lieutenant Com- 
stock, and eight of the crew were killed, and seven or eight 
wounded. Lieutenant-Commander Jouett’s conduct during the 
whole affair commands my warmest commendations. The 
Morgan and Gaines succeeded in escaping under the protection 
of the guns of Fort Morgan, which would have been prevented 
had the other gunboats been as prompt in their movements as 
the Metacomet. The want of pilots; however, I believe, was 
the principal difficulty. The Gaines was so injured by our fire 
that she had to be run ashore, where she was subsequently de- 
stroyed; but the Morgan escaped to Mobile during the night, 
though she was chased and fired upon by our cruisers. 

“‘ Having passed the forts and dispersed the enemy’s gunboats, 
I had ordered most of the vessels to anchor, when I perceived 
the ram Tennessee standing up for this ship; this was at forty- 
five minutes past eight. I was not ms in comprehending his 
intentions to be the destruction of the flag-ship. The monitors 
and such of the wooden vessels as I thought best adapted for 
the purpose, were immediately ordered to attack the ram, not 
only with their guns but bows on at full speed. And then 
began one of the fiercest naval combats on record. The Monon- 
gahela, Commander Strong, was the first vessel that struck her, 
and in doing so carried away his own iron prow, together with 
the cutwater, without apparently doing his adversary much 
injury. The Lackawanna, Captain Marchand, was the next 
vessel to strike her, which she did at full speed, but though her 
stern was cut and crushed to the plank ends for the distance of 
three feet above the water’s edge to -five feet below, the only 
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pea effect on the ram was to give her a heavy lift. The 
artford was the third vessel which struck her, but as the Ten- 
nessee quickly shifted her helm, the blow was a harmless one, 
and as she rasped along our side, we poured our whole port 
broadside of nine-inch solid shot within ten feet of her casemate. 
The monitors worked slowly, ‘but’ delivered their fire as oppor- 
tunity offered. The Chickasaw succeeded in getting under her 
stern, and a fifteen-inch shot from the Manhattan broke through 
her iron plating and heavy wooden backing, though the missile 
itself did not enter the vessel. 

“Immediately after the collision of the flag-ship, I directed 
Captain Drayton to bear down for the ram again. He was 
doing so at full speed, when, unfortunately, the Lackawanna 
ran into the Hartford just forward of the mizzen-mast, cutting 
her down to within two feet of the water’s edge. We soon got 
clear again, however, and were fast approaching our adversary, 
when she struck her colors and ran up the white flag. She was 
at this time sore beset; the Chickasaw was pounding away at 
her stern, the Ossipee was approaching her at full speed, and 
the Monongahela, Lackawanna and this ship were bearing down 
upon her, determined upon her destruction. Her smoke-stack 
had been shot away, her steering chains were gone, compelling 
a resort to her relieving tackles, and several of the port-shutters 
were jammed. Indeed, from the time the Hartford struck her 
until her surrender, she never fired a gun, As the Ossipee, 
Commander Le Roy, was about to strike her, she hoisted the 
white flag, and that vessel immediately stopped her engine, 
though not-in time to avoid a glancing blow. 

% # % % ® # % 

“ As I had an elevated position in the main rigging near the 
top, I was able to overlook not only the deck of the Hartford, 
but the other vessels of the fleet. I witnessed the terrible effeets 
of the enemy’s shot and the good conduct of the men at their 

ns; and although no doubt their hearts sickened, as mine 

id, when their shipmates were struck down beside them, yet 
there was not a moment’s hesitation to lay their comrades aside 
and spring again to their deadly work.” 

The fight began a few minutes before seven o’clock A, M. 
By ten, the fleet floated in triumph in the bay of Mobile. Our. 
losses had been heavy, including the monitor Tecumseh, sunk, 
with her officers and crew, by a torpedo. It is related that at 
the moment of the collision between the Hartford and 
Lackawanna, when the men called to each other to save the 
Admiral, Farragut, finding the ship would float at least long 
enough to serve his purpose, and thinking of that only, cried out 
to his fleet captain, “Go on with speed! Ram her again!” The 
anecdote ought to be true, if it is not. 

The lustre which Farragut’s achievements has spread upon 
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our arms is not confined to America. The authentic exponent 
of the navy of naval England,—* Russell’s Army and Navy 
Gazette,”—in an article which seems to have the editor’s ear- 
marks, speaks of him as “the doughty Admiral whose feats of 
arms place him at the head of his profession, and certainly con- 
stitute him the first naval officer of the day as far as actual 
reputation, won by skill, courage, and hard fighting goes.” 
hen his biography comes to be written, the public, who 

now see only high courage and indomitable vigor, rewarded by 
great and brilliant victories, will recognize the completeness 
and harmony of a character that has so far appeared to them 
only in profile. The stainless honor, the straightforward frank- 
ness, the vivacity of manner and conversation, the gentleness, 
the flow of good humor, the cheerful ever-buoyant spirit of the 
true man: these will be added to the complete education, the 
thorough seamanship, the careful preparation, the devotion to 
duty, and lastly, the restless energy, the disdain of obstacles, 
the impatience of delay or hesitation, the disregard of danger, 
that stand forth in aa prominence in the portrait, deeply en- 
graven on the loyal American heart, of the great ADMIRAL. 

May he long be preserved, to emulate his own example; to 
set forth to the youth the model of a true man, an accomplished 
gentleman, and a brave sailor; and in the fulness of his years 
and honors to enjoy, in ease and dignity, the gratitude of his 
countrymen. 

Young gentlemen: he lived the words of little Nelson: 
“ Fear, Sessinnther? I never saw fear!” 


ANA OF THE WAR. 


PICKINGS AND PICKETINGS. 


I. 


Tue correspondent of a rebel newspaper once wrote: “The 
war is a huge frolic to the Yankees. Soldiers and officers are 
enjoying themselves, They want nothing. There is no sorrow 
in their camps or longing for home, and a bloody field is looked 
on joyously as opening the door of promotion.” 

owever this may be, it is very certain that there has long 
been a wide difference between Rebel and Union camps as re- 
ards cheerfulness. The Indian-like gloom, or at least that sul- 
en gravity, which was always peculiar to every Southerner, 
below the rank of an F. F., has not disappeared in a long and 
wearying war “where hunger was much more frequent than 
enough,” as a rebel letter once said. It is well worth noting, 
that, despite all that has been said of “ psalm-singing Yan- 
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kees” and “ canting curs”—and I have before me an article on 
this very text, from a Southern newspaper—there has always 
been in our camps much more of that healthy cheerfulness 
which Confederate writers, oddly enough, claim as one of their 
own characteristics, than is to be found anywhere among the 
enemy. 

What the Union soldier is, “as a general thing,” and in his 
own opinion, has been amusingly set forth in Zhe Crutch, a 
newspaper published by the patients at the United States Gen- 
eral Hospital, Annapolis ; 


“The model American soldier is patient and enduring; likes camp-life; is good- 
natured and jolly, and makes fun for his comrades; is always ready for any duty; 
does all the cooking for his tent-mates and himself; washes a shirt occasionally for 
tent-mate; has his knapsack always ready to start at a moment’s notice; spends 
all day Sunday cleaning his gun; can eat raw pork on a march; don’t drink much 
water on a march; don’t consider it healthy; sleeps with his boots and cap on; 
carries his pockets full of ammunition; has his tent up and supper cooked just ten 
minutes after a halt; knows where to find plenty of rail fences; always has plenty 
of straw to sleep on; don’t have a high opinion of officers; wouldn’t do any thing 
for the Colonel if ’twas to save his life; thinks the Major ought to have something 
to do to prevent him from getting lazy; thinks his Captain a first-rate fellow, and 
helps to put up his tent; won’t stand any nonsense from the Lieutenant; don’t 
like battles better than anybody else, but is ready to do his duty; tries to take 
care of his health; has re-enlisted, and intends to see the thing through; sends 
home all his pay; intends to buy land and settle down when the war is over; con- 
siders it foolish to get drunk; never spends money at the sutler’s; helps the new 
recruit strap on his knapsack; advises him not to eat much grease; wants him to 
take care of his health; never gets angry except when talking about rebels; swears 
a little then; can’t help it; is willing to sacrifice his life to put down the rebellion; 
believes Abe Lincoln an honest man; will vote for him or any other man that will 
put down this rebellion; thinks army contractors and officers witn big salaries have 
kept the war going too long; is willing to do his duty any way, and hopes, when 
the war is over, to see Jeff Davis and the Copperheads go to destruction together.” 

“*To take it coolly’ is an old lesson of soldier life, which was in all probability 
the test of savoir faire and social supremacy among the camps of the primeval 
Aryans or antediluvian Celts, as well as with the ‘Feds’ and ‘ Johnny Rebs’ of the 
present day. And they have certainly attained to great excellence in the art. ‘I 
have seen soldiers chase hares,’ says the writer of an army letter, ‘and pick black- 
berries, when a shower of the leaden messengers of death was falling thick and 
fast around them, and do many other cool and foolish things. But the following, 
which actually took place at Mine Run, surpasses any thing I remember to have 
ever seen or heard: One of those biting cold mornings, while the armies of Meade 
and Lee were staring at each other across the little rivulet known as Mine Run, 
when moments appeared to be hours and hours days, so near at hand seemed the 
deadly strife, a solitary sheep leisurely walked along the run on the rebel side. A 
rebel vidette fired and killed the sheep, and, dropping his gun, advanced to remove 
the prize. In an instant he was covered by a gun in the hands of a Union vidette, 
who said: “ Divide is the word, or you are a dead Johnny.” This proposition was 
assented to, and there, between the two skirmish lines, Mr. Rebel skinned the 
sheep, took one half and moved back with it to his post, when his challenger, in 
turn, dropping his gun, crossed the run, got the other half of the sheep, and 
resumed the duties of his post, amidst the cheers of his comrades, who expected 
to help him eat it.’” 


The old story which attributed to General Putnam extraor- 
dinary coolness—in the opinion at least of the British oftieer— 
because he sat at his ease on a barrel of gunpowder with a 

Vou, TII.—2 
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smoking fuze—but which proved after all to contain mere 
onions or onion seed, has undoubtedly been re-enacted in more 
than one form since his day. Since it is so very easy to “make 
believe,” and pass off an empty revolver for a loaded one, as 
was done by an excellent and pious friend of mine, Captain 
C—, in the Southwest. Having been ordered to drive in cer- 
tain pickets, the captain, with a small band, proceeded to 
“ drive”—which he did with such success as to frighten into 
flight a larger body of men than his own. Unfortunately, his 
horse was “just a little too good,” and, excited by the headlong 
chase, bore him into the centre of the “ Johnnies.” 

“ T hadn’t a shot left in my revolver, but I made the best of 
things, and riding up to a gentlemanly-looking officer who was 
somewhat separated from the others, put my pistol in his face, 
and told him to surrender. He held a carbine in one hand, 
and his only answer was to begin to search in his pocket for 
something. He did this twice—when I cried in a great rage: 
‘Surrender at once, or you’re adead man!’ So he surrendered, 
but when I brought him into camp he remarked: ‘It was 
lucky for you I couldn’t find a percussion-cap just when I 
wanted one.’ I replied: ‘It was luckier for you that my 
pistol was not loaded at all.’ Our Colonel recognized in him 
an old friend from New Orleans—so they paroled him.” 

Apropos of minus powder and General Putnam, I find the 


following : 


“¢THpiT ON 1T.’—A good story is told of a lisping officer in the army having 
been victimized by a brother officer (noted for his cool deliberation and strong 
nerves), and his getting square with him in the following manner. The cool joker, 
the Captain, was always quizzing the lisping officer, a lieutenant, for his nervous- 
ness. 

“« Why,’ said he, one day, in the presence of his company, ‘nervousness is all 
nonsense; I tell you, Lieutenant, no brave man will be nervous.’ 

“Well, inquired his lisping friend, ‘how would you do, thpose a shell with an 
inch futhe thould drop itthelf into a walled angle, in which you had taken thelter 
from a company of tharpthootherth, and where it wath thertain, if you put your 
nose, you’d get peppered.’ 

“* How ?’ said the Captain, winking at the circle; ‘why take it cool and spit on 
the fuze.’ 

“The party broke up, and all retired except the patrol. The next morning, a 
number of soldiers were assembled on the parade and talking in clusters, when 
along came the lisping lieutenant. Lazily opening his eyes, he remarked: 

‘““*T want to try an experiment thith morning, and thee how exceedingly cool you 
can be.’ 

“Saying this, he walked deliberately into the Captain’s quarters, where a fire 
was burning on the hearth, and, placing in the hottest centre a powder canister, 
instantly retreated. There was but one mode of egress from the quarters, and 
that was upon the parade-ground, the road being built up for defence. The 
occupant took one look at the canister, comprehended the situation, and in a mo- 
ment dashed at the door, but it was fastened on the outside. 

“Charley, let me out, for your love of me,’ shouted the Captain. 

“<«Thpit on the canithter!’ shouted he, in return. 

“Not-a moment was to be lost. He had first caught up a blanket to cover his 
egress ; but now, dropping it, he raised the window and out he bounded, sans 
culottes, sans every thing but a very short under-garment; and thus, with hair 


' 
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almost on end, he dashed upon a full parade-ground. The shouts which hailed 
him called out the whole barracks to see what was the matter, and the dignified 
Captain pulled a sergeant in front of him to hide himself. 

“* Why didn’t you thpit on it?’ inquired the Lieutenant. 
i “* Because there were no sharpshooters in front to stop a retreat,’ answered the 

aptain. 

fe All I got to thay, then, ith,’ said the Lieutenant, ‘that you might thafely have 
doue it, for I’ll thware there wasn’t a thingle grain of powder in it.’ 

lhe Captain has never spoken of nervousness since.” 


The coolness acquired in the field, and amid the ups and 
downs of army life, seldom deserts the veteran, even in the sad 
trials of the hospital. Those who visit the sick and wounded, 
occasionally see a flash of fun among all the sad scenes—for an 
wag who has been to the wars seldom loses his humor, althoug 
he may have lost all else, save that and honor. Witness the 
sketch from life of “ A little heavy,” for which I am indebted 
to a well-known writer: 


“ C——, good soul, after taking all the little comforts he could afford to give to 
the wounded soldiers, went into the hospital for the fortieth time the other day, 
with his mite, consisting of several papers of fine-cut chewing-tobacco, Solace for 
the wounded, as he called it. He came to one bed, where a poor fellow lay cheer- 
fully humming a tune, and studying out faces on the papered wall. 

“*Got a fever?’ asked C——. 

‘«* No,’ answered the soldier. 

“* Got a cold ?’ 

“¢Ves, cold—lead—like the d—1!’ 

“¢ Where?’ 

“ «Well, to tell you the truth, it’s pretty well scattered. First, there’s a bullet in 
my right arm—they han’t dug that out yet. Then there’s one near my thigh—it’s 
sticking in yet: one in my leg—hit the bone—that fellow hurts! One through my 
left hand—that fell out. And I tell you what, friend, with all this lead in me, I 
feel, gin’rally speaking, a little heavy all over 

‘“‘ C—— lightened his woes with a double quantity of Solace.” 


C—— was a good fellow, and the soldier deserved his “ So- 
lace.” Many of them among us are poor indeed. “ Boys!” 
exclaimed a wounded volunteer to two comrades, as they paused 
the other day before a tobacconist’s and examined with the eyes 
of connoisseurs the brier or bruyére-wood pipes in his window, 
“Boys! I'd give fifty dollars, if I had it, for four shillins to 
buy one of them pipes with !” 

Time was when the hardships of a sailor’s life were consid- 
have learned that men may suffer inconceivably more than 
Jack Tar is ever expected to do, and yet be jolly. Take in 
illustration a description of “how the soldier sleeps,” which 
to-day is applicable to hundreds of thousands of men: 


ered a first-class subject for rae Since those days, we 


“You would, I think, wonder to see men lie down in the dusty road, under the 
full noon sun of Tennessee and Alabama, and fall asleep ina minute. I have passed 
hundreds of such sleepers. <A dry spdt is a good mattress, the flap of a blanket 
quite a downy pillow. You would wonder, I think, to see a whole army corps, as 
I have, without a shred of a tent to bless themselves with, lying anywhere and 
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everywhere in all-night rain, and not a growl or a grumble. I was curious to see 
whether the pluck and good nature were washed out of them, and so I made my 
way out of the snug dry quarters I am ashamed to say I occupied, at five in the 
morning, to see what water had done withthem. Nothing! Each soaked blanket 
hatched out as jolly a fellow as you would wish to see—muddy, dripping, half 
floundered, forth they came, wringing themselves out as they went, with the look 
‘of a troop of ‘wet down’ roosters in a full rain-storm, plumage at half-mast, but 
hearts trumps every time. If they swore—and some did—it was with a laugh; 
the sleepy fires were stirred up; then came the coffes, and they were as good as 
new. ‘Blood is thicker than water.’” 


Many of my readers have found, with the writer, that three 
fence rails constitute an “elegant bed” of a rainy night and that 
the little incident of a T-rail across and under the small of the 
back, is not necessarily a cause of grief. Ill-bred horses pawing 
around a patriot’s head, are not to be regarded as either annoy- 
ing or alarming—not nearly so horrible, in fact, as mosquitos 
are to those civilians who wonder why soldiers in a chase do not 
“keep on,” after a trifling run of seventy or eighty hours, with 
nothing to eat, “and less to sleep,” as I once ne an old 
cavalry-ite say. Well—if the war had done nothing else, it 
would be a blessing for having taught so many young men what 
they can do. 

“ Hard-tack,” or army biscuit, has risen, in ordinary American 
parlance, to the dignity of an institution—that is to say, it is 
talked about, and has been joked over, to a degree which would 
fill many a volume like this, were all the Hard-Tack-iana 
collected. Perhaps the best unspoken pun—one devised by 
no human brain, but strangely moulded by nature or chance, 
once presented itself to me under this popular name for military 
bread. On breaking open a specimen of the article, I found a 
large iron tack, which had been baked in, by accident, and was, 
I need not say, several degrees harder even than the tack in 
which it was imbedded. 

A good song, on the hardships of soldier life, setting them 
forth very much in the spirit in which they are accepted, is the 
following, which first appeared in the “ War Songs for Free- 
men,” edited by that warm friend of the Union, F. J. Child, 
professor at Cambridge, Mass. :— 


* Would you be a soldier, laddy ? 
Come and serve old Uncle Sam! 

He henceforth must be your daddy, 
And Columbia your dam. 

Do you like salt-horse and beans ? 

Do you know what hard-tack means ? 

Jolly hard-tack, tack, tack, tack, 

That’s the stuff you have to crack; 

Do you like salt-horse and beans ? 

Do you know what hard-tack means ? 

That’s the jolly stuff we soldiers have to crack, 

Hard-tack, hard-tack, and hard-tack. 
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“Do you want to be a soldier? 
Now’s the time to put in play 
What your good old granny told you 
Of the Revolution day! 
What had their brave jaws to chew? 
Sometimes nothing—what have you? 
Jolly hard-tack, tack, tack, tack, 
That’s the stuff you have to crack ; 
What had their brave jaws to chew? 
Sometimes nothing—what have you? 
What’s the jolly stuff we soldiers have to crack? 
Hard-tack, hard-tack, and hard-tack! 


“Want to be a soldier, do you? 
You must march through swamps and sludge, 
And, though balls go through and through you, 
Blaze away, and never budge! 
But when muskets go crack, crack, 
Bite your cartridge and hard-tack ! 
Jolly hard-tack! tack, tack, tack, 
That’s the stuff you have to crack ; 
When the muskets go crack, crack, 
Bite your cartridge and hard-tack ! 
That’s the jolly stuff we soldiers have to crack, 
Hard-tack, hard-tack, and hard-tack |” 


The tack in question is always packed in square wooden 
boxes—generally bearing a date, as well as the brand of the 
maker or baker; anent which the following is told :— 


“One day a lot of boxes, of peculiarly hard crackers, arrived in the camp of the 
Vth Excelsior. Several of the boys were wondering at the meaning of the brand 
upon the boxes, which was as follows: 


‘eC. 
603.’ 


“Various interpretations were given, but all were rejected, until one individual 
declared it was all plain enough—couldn’t be misunderstood. 

“* Why, how so?’ was the query. 

“¢Oh!’ he replied, ‘that is the date when the crackers were made—six hundred 
and three years before Christ—(603 B. C.)’” 


“‘ McClellan pies,” was at one time the name gees applied 


to hard-tack. Of late, another variety of pie has come forth— 


as appears from a rather recent anecdote : 
“ Army pies are so terribly tough, that soldiers call them leather pies. A poor 
fellow of Grant’s army, whose arm had just been amputated, was being carried past 


a stand the other day where an old woman was selling pies, when he raised himself 
in the ambulance, and called out: ‘I say, old lady, are those pies sewed or 


pegged 9’ ” 

“ Monitors” is a name sometimes applied by our men to hard- 
tack, and sometimes to the abominable and tough pies sold by 
sutlers, or camp-followers. During the great Central Sanitary 
Fair, held in Philadelphia, June, 1864, an invalid soldier, who 
was selling a book called “ The Haversack,” for the benefit of 
the boys in hospital, was asked by one who bought a copy : 

“Ts there any thing in this haversack ?” 
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He replied to this question : 
“ Yes, sir—lots of hard-tack—the real old iron-clads.” 


Apropos to pies, I find in a letter from the army, the follow- 
ing story of General Nelson, who succeeded to the command of 


General Mitchells Division: 


“General Nelson, the commander of our division, occasionally comes dashing 
through camp, bestowing a gratuitous cursing on some offender, and is off like a 
shot. He isa great, rough, profane, old fellow,—he ‘ followed the seas’ for many 
years. He has a plain, good, old-fashioned fireplace kindness about him, that is 
always shown to those who do their duty, but offenders meet with no mercy at his 
hands. The General hates peddlers, and there are many that come about the camp, 
selling hoe-cakes, pies, milk, &c., at exorbitant prices. Cracker-fed soldiers are free 
with their money; they will pay ten times the value of an article—if they want it. 
The other day the General came across a peddler, selling something that he called 
pies, not the delicious kind of pies that our mothers make,—the very thought 
of which even now makes me home-sick,—but an indigestible combination of 
flattened dough and woolly peaches, minus sugar, minus spice, minus every thing 
that is good—any one of which the General swore ‘would kill a hyena deader than 
the d—1.’ ‘What do you charge for those pies?’ roared he. ‘ Fifty cents a-piece,’ 
responded the pie-man. ‘Fifty cents a-piece for such pies!’ was the reply. ‘ Now, 
you infernal swindling pirate,’ cried he, letting fly one of his great rifled oaths, that 
fairly made the elbow tremble, ‘I want you to go to work and cram every one of 
those pies down you as quick as the Lord will let you—double quick, you villain !’ 
Expostulations, appeals, or promises, were of no avail, aad the peddler was forced, to 
the great amusement of the soldiers, to ‘down’ half a dozen of his own pies—all he 
had left. ‘Now,’ said the General, looking at the fellow, afger he had finished his 
repast, and stood looking as deathlike as the doctor who was forced to swallow his 
own medicine, ‘leave!—and if ever I catch you back here again, swindling my 
men, I'll hang you!’ The man departed.” 


But the writer has a friend in the army who once ate of even 
worse pies than those, the bad quality of which so excited the 
mingled pity and wrath of General Nelson. The gentleman of 
whom I speak, had been taken prisoner by the rebels at Mur- 
freesboro, was conveyed by them to Alabama, and sent thence 
as a prisoner to Richmond. While on the route, at a stopping- 
place on the railroad in Georgia, certain female rebels made 
their appearance with sundry “rice pies,” so badly made, that 
nearly all the prisoners, starved as they were, refused to touch 
them, though freely offered as a gift. “Imagine,” said my 
friend, “the worst of rice spread on a dark and disgusting crust of 
hardened flour—the rice itself but quarter softened. I was how- 
ever very hungry, and had, in common with a friend, filled my 
pockets with some refuse sugar, which we had, unseen by the 
guard, scraped from the outside of some sugar-barrels stored at 
a way-station. This sugar we spread on one of the rice-pies— 
and contrived to worry it down. During the night, in the cattle 
car, in which we were shut, we were attacked by terrible pains, 
but were finally relieved by nausea. Among our fellow-prison- 
ers was an eminent medical man and expert chemist. Firstly 
from the symptoms, and subsequently from an examination of 
the pie, he declared that we had been deliberately poisoned 


with arsenic, and that nothing but the large quantity of the 
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nauseous mess which we had swallowed, had saved our lives. 
“Tf you had eaten only a little,” said he, “you would have 
died.” 


NOTES ON THE MAY CAMPAIGN ON THE JAMES RIVER. 


As a part of the grand campaign against the rebel capital, it 
was determined to move a large force up the James River, 
simultaneously with the movement of Meade from the Rapidan. 

This force was gathered at Yorktown and Gloucester Point, 
during the month of April. The Tenth Corps was brought from 
the Department of the South, under command of Major-General 
Gillmore. It had been previously reorganized—or rather its 
organization was completed at Gloucester—and consisted of 
three divisions, commanded respectively by Brigadier-Generals 
Terry, Ames, and Turner. There were seven brigades in the 
corps, all commanded by colonels. The troops in the Depart- 
ment of Virginia and North Carolina, were concentrated, and 
the Eighteenth Corps was reorganized, and placed under com- 
mand of Major-General W. F. Smith. There were two divis- 
ions, commande by Brigadier-Generals Brooks and Weitzell, 
and four brigades, with Brigadier-Generals Heckman, Wistar, 
Burnham, and Marston as commanders. There was a fine force 
of artillery attached to each corps. A division of colored troops, 
under Brigadier-General Hinks, was organized at Hampton, and 
a magnificent division of cavalry, consisting of both white and 
colored troops, at Norfolk and Portsmouth, under command of 
General Kautz. This army was a splendid body of men, con- 
taining some of the best disciplined troops in the service, and 
all eager to have a share in giving the grand finishing stroke 
to the great Rebellion. Our destination was kept a profound 
secret. Whether we were to proceed up the York River to 
White House or West Point, or march up the Peninsula, or 
through Gloucester county to threaten the flank and rear of 
Lee’s army, or whether we were to steam up the James to 
Harrison’s Landing or City Point, none could tell. The rebels, 
of course, were as much puzzled as our own people, in regard 
to the point to be aimed at by this formidable force, which they 
knew was concentrating at Yorktown. On the 1st of May, one 
brigade of Turner’s Division, under command of Colonel Henry, 
of the 4th Massachusetts, embarked on transports, and pro- 
ceeded up the York River, and landed at West Point the next 
day. This was intended to conceal our real destination. This 
brigade remained there in rear of the earthworks erected by 
Gordon’s Division in the spring of 1863, which were still in 
good condition, until the night of the 4th, when they re-em- 


barked, descending the York on the 5th. An incident occurred 
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illustrating the murderous spirit of secessionism. A small 
party of men appeared near a house on the left bank of the 
river, aud made signals to one of the gunboats accompanying 
the expedition. A boat was promptly lowered and sent to the 
shore. As it neared the landing, the party which had signalled 
fired a volley into the boat, killing one man instantly. 

The main force was embarked during the day of the 4th, and 
that night dropped down the river, passed Fort Monroe and 


entered the James, convoyed by the fleet, under command of 
Rear-Admiral Lee. In the afternoon of the 5th, the expedition 
reached a landing at the junction of the James and Appomat- 
tox Rivers, a mile or two above City Point, and about twenty- 
two miles from Richmond, and twelve miles from Petersburg. 
There is no village there, and but two or three houses in the 
vicinity, but the traci of country is called Bermuda Hundreds. 
The troops were rapidly disembarked, and a portion of them 
moved out into the country. The signal stations of the enemy 
were captured, with the men of the signal corps, at several 
points. The colored troops of Hinks’s Division were landed at 
two or three points on the north side of the James, and at City 
Point on the south side. The disembarkation of the troops at 
Bermuda Hundreds was completed on the 6th, the whole having 
arrived. 

The Eighteenth Corps had advanced on the afternoon of the 
5th, five or six miles toward the Richmond and Petersburg 
Railroad, its left resting on or near’ the Appomattox. In the 
morning of the 6th, one brigade from that corps moved on, and 
struck the railroad, a little north of the junction of the Walthal 
road with the Petersburg. Here a small body of the enemy 
was encountered, and a sharp skirmish ensued, in which the 
advantage was with the Union troops. The whole army, that 
evening, had taken up its position within about three miles of 
the railroad, and its lines reached from the James to the Appo- 
— the Tenth Corps on the right and the Eighteenth on 
the left. 

This was the position on the morning of the 7th—thirty-six 
hours after landing. The force had advanced but about-seven 
or eight miles. There were many speculations and wonderings 
as to why we had not advanced rapidly, and struck vigorously 
all the points near us. 

No intelligent person had the slightest suspicion that the 
main purpose of this formidable expedition was accomplished 
by merely securing a landing at Bermuda Hundreds, and 
possessing the little neck of land between the James and 
Appomattox, because this could have been done at any time by 
the naval forces. 

It was thonght, in well-informed circles, that the objects of the 
movement were: to interrupt the enemy’s communications, 
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thereby retarding, and, if possible, preventing the advance of 
his troops coming up from the South ; to threaten Richmond ; 
to seize any opportunity that might offer for damaging the 
enemy, and at the same time to furnish a point d’appui for 
Meade’s army, if it should be judged best to move it across the 
Peninsula, in its efforts to capture Richmond. 

It was also thought by many that there was little danger in a 
rapid advance, for it was well known that there were very few 
troops at either Richmond or Petersburg. Sober-minded and 
intelligent officers asked in all seriousness, “ Is not Petersburg 
within our grasp?’ and some, more sanguine, affirmed their 
conviction that Fort Darling and Richmond could be taken by 
a prompt and vigorous movement upon them. 

It was also feared that these advantages would be ours but a 
very few days; for undoubtedly the enemy would move troops as 
rapidly as possible to confront this formidable force, threatening 
him in a vital point. How well-founded were these opinions as 
to the number of troops at Richmond and Petersburg, and 
fears as to the dangers of delay, may be inferred from the fact, 
since definitely ascertained, that ten thousand of the best troops, 
intended for the defence of Richmond, had been sent to North 
Carolina to operate against Newbern, and in anticipation of the 
supposed purpose of the gathering of Burnside’s force at Anna- 
polis, in addition to the troops sent to Lee’s army. 

These forces were hastening toward Richmond, and with them 
several brigades which had been stationed in North Carolina ; 
and not far behind was the command of Beauregard, from 
Charleston, Savannah, and Florida, numbering about twenty 
thousand men, thus making an aggregate of nearly forty thou- 
sand ; a force equal to that under command of General Butler. 
On the morning of the 7th, five brigades, three from the 
Eighteenth and two from the Tenth Corps, under command of 
General Brooks, advanced, and found the enemy posted alon 
the railroad between Chester Station and Walthal Junction, an 
drove them from their position. They, however, rallied, and 
showing considerable force, pushed back our right, and finally 
both parties withdrew. 

Our loss was quite severe, the 8th Connecticut losing heavily. 
In the mean time, working parties were diligently occupied for- 
tifying the line between the two rivers, the distance being less 
than three miles, with a deep ravine in front of both the right 
and left. On the morning of the 9th, nearly the whole force 
was put in motion, on the different roads leading to the railroad. 
Terry’s and Turner’s Divisions of the Tenth Corps, struck the 
railroad at Clover Hiil Junction, thirteen miles from Richmond. 
Terry left one brigade there, faced toward Richmond, its right 
toward the James, and its left crossing the railroad, and with 
the other brigade followed Turner, who had turned to the left 
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and moved along the railroad toward Petersburg. Ames’s Di- 
vision of the. same corps reached the railroad between Chester 
Station and Walthal Junction, and crossing it, marched some 
distance to the west, then faced to the southeast. The right 
of the Eighteenth Corps had previously reached the railroad at 
Walthal Junction, and made a left wheel toward Petersburg, 
and was advancing in that direction, when Ames joined his left 
to it, and thus our line of battle was formed. Heckman’s Bri- 
gade had the right of the Eighteenth Corps, and came upon the 
advanced posts of theenemy, about a mile from Walthal Junction. 

Brisk skirmishing at once began, and they were driven, from 
point to point, across Bakehouse Creek, and finally to Swift 
Creek, about three miles from Petersburg. They had, before 
crossing the latter stream, made a determined resistance, their 
line of battle along a road about a hundred rods north of, and 
parallel with it, near Arrowfield Church. From this position 
they were dislodged, by an impetuous charge of a portion of 
Heckman’s Brigade, and retired across the creek to a line of 
strong earthworks, about five hundred yards beyond it, their 
skirmishers occupying the bank, and covered by slight breast- 
works, and the bushes along the stream. Turner’s Division 
supported Weitzell. The troops passed over the field of the 
contest two days before, and found quite a number of rebel, and 
some of our own dead, unburied. 

We found on this field instances of the horrid barbarities 
practised by some rebel soldiers. 

The bodies of Union soldiers were found shamefully mutilated, 
and the parts that had been sewered placed in their mouths. 

These fiendish operations were committed by South Caro- 
linians. There is not the shadow of a doubt that such things 
occurred on that field. I heard of this that day, and made dili- 
gent inquiry in relation to it at the time, and afterwards, think- 
ing the story too horrible for belief, and am perfectly satisfied of 
its truthfulness. There was a singular coincidence in the affair 
at Arrowfield Church. The 23d, 25th, and 27th Massachusetts 
Regiments, encountered the 23d, 25th, and 27th South Carolina 
Regiments. The prowess of the despised Yankees was too much 
for the pluck of these Carolinians—the flower of Southern chiv- 
alry—who fled in great confusion, making very fast time in 
their efforts to reach the friendly shelter of their intrenchments. 
Our troops rested that night on the field where the contest had 
been during the afternoon. It was a beautiful moonlight night. 
Some made their ambrosial couches on the sharp edges of rails, 
and others on the damp ground, but we, like Homer’s Immortal 
Gods having their dwellings in Olympus, had not sweet sleep 
all night long. Occasionally a shell crashing through the trees, 
would disturb our repose. 

The shrill steam-whistle was heard at intervals—a rebel ruse 
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to make us believe their troops were arriving from the South— 
then about midnight a rifle-shot or two, and then a volley rang 
out into the clear air, followed by the dog-like rebel yell, and 
answered by the full-toned Union shout, pealing in our ears. 
We spring to arms. We wait a few minutes in eager attitude. 
The affair is soon ended. The rebels have made a desperate 
charge on the line in front of us, and a few hundred yards to 
the left, and have been driven back with severe loss. After 
this all is quiet till the morning. 

In the mean time the enemy had advanced a force from the 
direction of Richmond, and attacked the brigade of Terry’s 
Division left to guard that point. The rest of the division, and 
a brigade of the Eighth Corps, were moved rapidly in that 
direction. 

There was some severe fighting participated in by two of 
Terry’s brigades and one brigade of the Eighteenth Corps. 

From the batteries across Swift Creek, an irregular fire was 
kept up during the forenoon, doing however no damage, as the 
troops were covered by the woods. At about noon, orders were 
given to withdraw our force from the direction of Petersburg. 
Just at the moment the movement began, two rebel officers, a 
lieutenant-colonel and a captain, came to our skirmish line on 
the turnpike at Swift Creek, with a flag of truce. The object 
was transparent—it was a device to find out if possible the pre- 
cise position of our troops, so that their batteries might fire to 
some purpose. But they came on a bootless errand. 

They were taken along with the retiring column, about four 
miles, and then permitted to return under escort. The enemy 
attacking Terry were repulsed after a contest of an hour or two, 
and retired. The same evening the whole force returned to 
camp. 

The net results of the operations up to the night of the 10th, 
were: the railroad temporarily obstructed; an aggregate loss 
of between twelve and fifteen hundred men; the enemy having 
lost about the same number; and the possession of a fortified 
position, likely to be of value in further operations. 

The damage done to the railroad was slight indeed. The 
culverts were not blown up, as they might have been very 
easily, and much of what was done consisted in simply prying 
up the track, and turning it over, the rails adhering to the ties 
so that, in repairing the damage, it was only necessary to pry 
it over again, and with a little adjustment it was in running 
order. 

It the condition of this railroad is an indication of the state 
of railroads throughout the South, another delusion which we 
have cherished, has been swept away. It has been again and 
again declared, and published, that Southern railroads are worn 
out; and we have thought that they must be, in the nature of 
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things, nesrly destroyed by the wear of war. But the rails on 
the Richmond and Petersburg road are of the very best quality 
of iron, and nearly new. 

The force of the enemy confronting us toward Petersburg 
and Richmond, on the 9th and 10th, could not have been 
large, as but few of their troops from the South had arrived; 
they were, however, near at hand. A large portion of them 

assed along the front of our line on the turnpike during the 
11th, and by the morning of the 12th, it is probable that nearly 
the whole force had reached Richmond. Though they passed 
so near to our lines, the turnpike on which one column moved 
being little more than two miles from our main defences, they 


were not molested. 
[To be continued.] 


THE ROMANCE OF A “RAID.” 


i 


For various reasons—“ too numerous to mention”—TI shall 
disguise the names, rank, and all other specialties of person, 
place, and time, connected with this otherwise veracious epi- 
sode of the war. 

This, if it do no other good, will, at least, allow me to tell my 
story, unencumbered by topographical, or other professional 
technicalities, save such as I may choose to give for the purpose 
of preserving what the French call the couleur locale. 

nd even these—if I indulge in any—may not be very accu- 
rate, for I give you notice, that I belong to the civil branch of 
the service, and have not received a military education. What 
little I know about tactics and the “ art of war,” I have picked 
up on the march, or at the camp-fire, and “ mighty” superficial 
it is, I confess! However, there is more than one general offi- 
cer, in the volunteer service, who could not——but I had better 
let that subject alone. ‘Comparisons are odorous,” saith Mrs, 
Malaprop. And so, andiamos / ; 

We were sitting round the stove—a “ confiscated” rebel stove, 
art of the “spolca opima” of a recent “ advance”—in Captain 
uff’s quarters; three of us, namely: Captain Buff (of the 

Eleventeenth Fusileers, but then serving on the staff of General 
Dash), our host for the moment, as just mentioned ; Lieutenant 
Bead (of the mounted Sharpshooters, but at that time com- 
manding a corps of Independent Scouts), and myself. 

It was a raw, cold evening in March (or November, or any 
other raw, cold month you please), 1860-61-62, or 63, and a 
glass of good cognac, or bourbon, would have been extremely 
comforting—if we had had any such cordial. But we hadn’t. 
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The canteens were empty, and it so happened——it is unneces- 
~ to enter into details of the whys and wherefores here—but 
it did so happen that we could not conveniently replenish our 
stock at the moment. 

“ Never mind,” said Bead ; “ we’re going on a little expedi- 
tion to-night, you know; and if I’m not much mistaken, there 
will be a splendid chance for a cheerful raid on the enemy’s 
‘store of wines and liquors.’ You'll go along, Doctor?” (I may 
as well state at once, that my grade in the army was simply 
that of acting assistant surgeon, and that I had just obtained a 
ten days’ leave, which it was my purpose to act upon in a few 
hours, 7. ¢., to go home and see the ladye of my love.) “Come, 
you can postpone your wooing trip for ‘this night only,’ and I 
promise you a treat; something in your line, perhaps—the lov- 
er’s line, I mean, not the surgeon’s: we hope to get off without 
broken bones or ‘ trenched gashes.’ ” 

I demurred, very naturally, thinking the loss, even of a few 
hours, under the circumstances, a serious sacrifice to make to 
any thing short of necessity. 

‘Tell me just what the thing is to be,” said I finally, “and 
I'll see about volunteering.” 

“Just this,” replied Captain, Buff, anticipating the Lieuten- 
ant: “One of Bead’s scouts has brought in an ‘ intelligent con- 
traband,’ who, among other miscellaneous information, has told 
us that his master’s daughter is to be wedded to-night to one of 
the chivalry,—a guerrilla officer, I believe,—and that the cere- 
mony, including the feast, of course, takes place at the said 
master’s country mansion, which is just within the rebel lines. 
Now, Bead, with his usual heartless cruelty and fiendish malice, 
proposes to swoop down like the wolf on the fold, and tear the 
amorous bridegroom from the arms of his lady love, to cast him 
ne, we and reeking dungeon, where—and so forth—eh, 

ead ? 

“Not exactly,” quoth the Lieutenant ; “I only propose to be 
an uninvited guest at the wedding-feast, and forbearing to re- 

roach the fair bride with her want of courtesy in omitting said 
invitation, gallantly to drink her health in her father’s cham- 
pagne, or whatever other nectar may be on hand, and giving 
er three times three, to insist upon the bridegroom and his 


male friends, seeing us back to our quarters by way of amende 
honorable. What say you, Doctor, won’t you volunteer now, as 
the Captain has done ?” 

“ But, my dear fellow, if the house is within the enemy’s lines, 
and the bridegroom an officer who will probably bring an escort 
of his friends and comrades to give dignity to the scene—I don’t 


exactly see how you are going to avoid-—” 


“Pooh! pooh! there’s no danger, man !—don’t look savage; 
I didn’t mean to asperse your courage, my boy; I’ve seen you 
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under fire, you know ;—the place is beyond the rebel lines, it is 
true; but on their extreme flank, which does not reach to the 
river, within a stone’s throw of which the house stands, and we 
will drop quietly down the stream, land pleasantly in the belt of 
timber on the bank, walk comfortably up to the back veranda, 
and enter with graceful serenity upon the brilliant scene,— 
having properly posted a small but efficient band of sentinels 
outside,—and thus give a new zest to the party, by an unex- 
pected and somewhat dramatic surprise! Itis not likely that the 
guerrdleros will sport their sabres, carbines, and revolvers in the 
‘festive hall.’ We shall find them only armed with the courage 
of despair, and guarded by the smiles or tears of beauty, which 
last, by the way, you will find harder to resist than the cold 
steel or ‘blue bullet’ of the male foe. Thus we——” 

“There! that will do, Bead!” cried the Captain. “If your 
action was as deliberate and Grandisonian as your speech, you 
wouldn’t surprise a tortoise. Isee in the Doctor’s eye that he'll 
be of our party, and so, I'd advise you to give the necessary 
orders at once. Be careful how you pick your men. Don’t take 
more than twenty at the outside.” 

“ T shall only take seventeen; these, with us three, will com- 
plete the score, which will just leave room for a dozen prisoners, 
or so, in the two skiffs. Time is nine, sharp!” 

“ All right !” said the Captain; and Lieutenant Bead and my- 
self departed to our respective quarters. 

As T stood fully committed to the adventure, I prepared my- 
self accordingly. “As it is a wedding,” said I to myself, “ we 
must go en grande tenue ; but as it is cold, and there will doubt- 
less be plenty of sable lackeys in the vestibule to relieve us of 
our cumbrous outer-wrappings, we will cover our ‘ neat but not 
gaudy’ uniform with an ample capote of sombre hue.” Thus 
soliloquizing, cheerfully, I followed the suggestions of my other 
self; and moreover, fancying there might be occasion, spite of 
Bead’s confidence, for their use, I slipped a small wallet of sur- 
gical instruments into my pocket. These, with a pair of capital 
“ Derringers” (which I prefer to Colt’s, Sharp’s, call all other belt 


—_ for sure and effective service), and a very superfluous 
owie-knife—seeing that it required no little effort to make the 
blade part company with the sheath—completed my equipment. 
At nine o’clock I was at the rendezvous with the others; the 
men were told off, ordered to fall in, and we marched silently 
and swiftly to the river bank. 


II. 


The night was dark, and a thick mist hung over the river. 
On the further shore we could see the camp-tires of the Con- 
federates glimmering hazily, but those that stretched along a 
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low line of hills on our left flank as we faced South, we could 
not see for the intervening belts of wood, though we knew they 
extended for several miles inland in an arc of a circle, on our 
side of the stream. They did not touch the river, however, at 
any point between ourselves and our destination, and their chief 
communication with the outlying force on the other side was 
by a ford, nearly twelve or fifteen miles further down. The 
river itself, though broad and rapid, was only navigable for boats 
of very light es and not very easily so, even for them. 

Our own army lay, somewhat similarly disposed, and also on 
both sides of the river, though we had both a ford and a frag- 
ment of bridge between us, about eight miles above. If the 
reader does not think these positions lucidly given, we can’t 
help it, and can only comfort him with the information that the 
story will probably be quite as interesting to him, even if he 
omits these, and similar details—should there be any further 
such—altogether. 

The “ point” of the thing does not lie in its military situations ; 
but simply in the rather unusual and somewhat romantic char- 
acter of the “ episode.” 

In a short time we were in the boats, and going steadily down 
stream, close under the hither shore. 

Captain Buff and myself were in the same boat, the other 
leading, under the command of the Lieutenant, and piloted— 
under difficulties, in the shape of a cocked revolver and a prom- 
ise of its contents in case he proved false—by the “intelligent 
contraband.” 

After dropping down in silence for a while, an idea suddenly 
occurred to me, coupled with a wonder that it had not sug- 
gested itself to either of the two shrewd and experienced officers 
who led the foray. 

* Captain,” I whispered; “a thought strikes me! Isn’t it 

uite probable that the expectant bridegroom has friends across 
the river, and has notified them of the affair on hand ; and that 
they will take advantage of this fog to drop down on their side 
and then cross over in ¢heir boats, so that we shall perhaps have 
the unexpected pleasure of —-.” 

“By East Doctor! That is shrewdly thought. We'll signal 
Bead, and confer.” 

So said, so done. 

“'What’s the row?” asked the Lieutenant, as we came along- 
side. 

“ Tell him, Doctor!” I did so. 

“Ts that all? I hope you give me credit for more wit than 
would suffice to forget such a possible accident as that! I think 
with you, Doctor, that Captain Crow—that’s his name, Sambo 
says—has, possibly, cronies over the river. And that it’s very 
likely he may have invited them to his nuptials.” 
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“ Well, then, and if they come——” 

“ Why, even let’em come! But they won’t be likely—at 
least not very many, I fancy—to come. And, at any rate, they 
won’t come in their boats!’ 

“Why not?” 

“S'mply because they haven’t any boats to come in! And 
though it is quite natural that you, uae, might not be aware 
of this, yet, I own, it does astonish me that the Captain, who is 
in the regular line of service, and even——” 

“Confound your impudence! Bead! I only came down from 
Whatsisname day before yesterday, as you know. How should 
I know——” . i 

“ All right! I accept your apology, Captain: move on, men! 
And sas aan the Dehenasth ani: thes fea. 

“T recollect, now,” whispered I to Buff, “that I heard we 
had swept off every boat, skiff, raft and floating thing from the 
Rebs across the way, t’other day. And, as Bead says, it isn’t 
likely many of his cronies will ride twenty-five miles or more, 
in such a night, to attend any wedding but their own, is 
it ? 

“No!” replied the Captain rather gruffly; then added: 
“ Bead’s a humbug! What the devil did he mean by saying 
he accepted my apology? I'll be hanged if I apologized; or 
had any thing to apologize for, for that matter!” 

“Why, it was a joke, Captain !” 

“Tt was a very bad one, then!” growled the “ touchy” officer. 
But, in another moment, his wonted good humor returned, and 
he whispered: “ Don’t tell Bead I was ‘ huffed,’ Doctor. It’s of 
no consequence ; he’s a capital fellow, and I can’t bear malice 
for his jokes, no matter how bad they are. More especially 
to-night, when perhaps one or both of us may——” 

” Hist! here we are! Pullin,men! Quickly! So! Step 
this way, Captain. Sergeant, see to the landing, and draw u 
the men yonder, in the grove to the left. Leave four with the 
boats. Not a word above a whisper, for your lives! Come 
here, Sambo!” 

We stood with Bead, under a gigantic dead tree of some sort, 
impossible to make out then, fos agreed upon the final details 
of our plan. 

“ Now, then,” said the Lieutenant, “ be good enough, Captain, 
to take eight men, and Sambo, and let him show you where to 
post them to cut off fugitives. I think he is to be trusted, but 
don’t lose sight of him. The Doctor and I, with the other five, 
will push a reconnoissance to the front, and surprise the garrison, 
either by a direct or flank movement, as shall be found most 
convenient. When you have posted the men and given the 
Sergeant his instructions, you can join our festive party at your 
leisure. Au revoir /” 
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The two squads separated, and were instantly lost to sight of 
each other in the misty shadows. The lights, however, gleamed 
with sutticient distinctness from the mansion, toward which we 
cautiously advanced. It was evident, from the confused mur- 
mur of voices that reached us as we approached, that the fes- 
tivity was in full blast, and all the servants had apparently 
gathered into the house to “ assist ;” so that we were in no dan- 
er of being prematurely discovered. 

“ Halt!” said Bead, in a whisper: “ Close up! Corporal Jukes, 
advance !”* The Corporal, who was the captor of the contra- 
band, came forward. 

“ Jukes, take a couple of men, and get round to the stables— 
= know where they are, I think yousaid? Yes? Well, see 

ow many horses there are—troopers’ horses, you know; cut 
their girths and bridles, and ‘ hobble’ them securely, Then re- 
turn here. Be silent, and quick!” 

“ And if there is a guard, sir ?” 

“ No bloodshed, if you can help it: but above all, no noise. 
Gag him, and tie him to something. Go!” 

n a few moments, Jukes returned. ‘ Only seven horses, sir, 
and a black boy, asleep. We gagged him first, and then woke 
him. He’s all right, and the nags too.” 

“Very well. Let each man draw his revolver, but not cock 
it, and follow, single file, close order. No one to fire, or use 
violence without my command. ‘Each to do as he sees me do, 
after we enter the house.” 

We crossed the open space in front of the house, and advanced 
toward the veranda by the flank. 

Suddenly a figure started out of the mist, and a low but dis- 
tinct challenge followed. 

“Who goes there? Halt!” 

“ Friends!” 

“ Advance, and give the countersign !” 

It was the voice of Captain Buff. 

“ My fellows are all posted, and the Sergeant has Sambo with 
him, Is all right?” 

“Yes! come on.” 

The lower windows of the house were all closed with outside 
wooden shutters, but the gleam of lights was very perceptible 
through the chinks, Above, all was dark. The sounds of 
mirth were now quite distinct and cheering. Not aliving crea- 
ture save ourselves, without; not even a dog. 

“Tt is plain they don’t expect us,” whispered Bead, “or they 
would have waited, I hope.” 

In another moment we were under the piazza, and at the 
broad heavy door. 

“It would be polite to knock,” murmured the Lieutenant, 


“but that would diminish the pleasure of the surprise. Let us 
Vou, 1Il.—3 
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open it quietly; that is, if it isn’t locked. We shall, probably, 
find no one in the hall; the party is at supper; I hear the clink- 
ing of glass. Jukes, keep a sharp lookout for the servants. I 
give you the charge of the kitchen entrance. Take two men 
with you the moment we are in, and see that no one passes in 
or out. They may howl as much as they please. Now, are you 
allready? Then here goes!” Bead quietly put his hand on 
the latch; it turned; the door swung gently back; and we 
passed into the long dim hall, which ran directly through the 
house, and was lighted by a single lamp, hung from a cross-beam 
in the centre. The outside fog seemed to have affected this 
an for it burned low, and the globe round it was covered with 
a film. 

The hall was perfectly empty, so far as we could see. 

The company were evidently assembled in the back room, on 
the left; there were four, two on each side of the hall, but 
though those on the right seemed lit up, no sound came from 
them : they were probably the parlors, where the ceremony had 
taken place. The third room was dark as well as silent, and 
we supposed it to be the library. 

The Lieutenant softly approached the door of the banquet- 
room, closely followed by the rest of us. At this instant we 
perceived a black man sitting asleep on the bottom step of the 
stairs. Bead beckoned Jukes, and silently pointed to the 
negro. The Corporal nodded, and placed himself close to the 
man, but did not touch him. The sleep of the black is lethar- 
gic generally. This one never moved. Bead’s hand glided 
toward tle knob of the fateful door. 


IIT. 


“T drink your health, Captain, and success to our sacred 
cause !” exclaimed a feminine voice, above the various mur- 
murs of the feast. 

The door suddenly swung wide open: “Permit my friends 
and myself to join the toast, fair lady !” said Lieutenant Bead, 
making a graceful bow. And the gallant companions of the 
Lieutenant, each gravely repeated his chivalric salutation. 

The male guests sprang to their feet—the ladies screamed— 
the hurly-burly was terrible for an instant. 

“Sit down, or I fire!” said Bead, sternly and quickly; 
cocking, and pointing his pistol, with one movement, full at the 
breast of the bridegroom, who was nearest him. 

“Down, or I fire!” said each of his comrades, imtiating 
their commander, and each covering his man promptly. One 
of the guests had drawn a small revolver, but he did not use it. 
By a simultaneous impulse, and, under the circumstances, an 
extremely natural one, they all sat down. 
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The bride had fainted, and the other ladies clustered about 
her, some in tears and terror, others with side looks of defiance 
at the “ Yankee Vandals.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Bead, “I beg you to believe 
that I sincerely regret the necessity which compels me thus to 
disturb your genial festivity. But it is your own fault; for, 
had you not thrown down the gauntlet-——” 

“ Drop Grandison !” exclaimed the Captain, “and come to 
the point, Bead. Time flies.” 

“ My friend justly, perhaps, rebukes me,” resumed the Lieu- 
tenant, though he was evidently a little nettled at the interrup- 
tion. “I was about, then, briefly to say, that I was really sorr 
to cause you—that is, the ladies—sorrow or fear, but that it 
was my duty to request these gentlemen to — me back 
to my quarters :—resistance is useless, sirs,” said he quickly, as 
he saw signs of a fresh disposition to make a sortie, “ The 
first man that rises, falls to rise no more! Remember the la- 
dies! My force outnumbers yours, even here, and I haye sen- 
tinels at every outlet. Your arms are in the custody of my 
men: your horses and accoutrements useless. You must sur- 
render at discretion. Be reasonable, and you shall receive cour- 
tesy. Do you surrender?” 

hey looked sullenly at one another. Then the bridegroom 
spoke : 

PC We must surrender, as you say, or—yes, sir! we surrender! 
If you have any honorable feelings, you will allow me to at- 
tend to my——” he looked toward the bride, who had recov- 
ered, and was lying on a sofa at the end of the room, surround- 
ed by her female friends. 

“Go! my dear sir! I have your word to attempt no escape? 
Very well! cheer and comfort your bride, by all means. I give 
you and the ladies, as well as this gentleman, whom I take to 

e the fair bride’s father, free permission to retire. In half an 
hour, however, sir, you must hold yourself in readiness to bear 
me company. It is hard, I know; but,as I said before——no | 
matter: I cannot help it. So go, and make the most of your 
time! Meanwhile, we will partake of our host’s unintentional, 
but welcome hospitality. Corporal Jones! (to one of his men) 
wait upon Captain Crow—yes! I have the pleasure of knowing 
your name, sir !—as a guard of honor, and to prevent accidents, 
which happen, even in the ‘first families,” you know, some- 
times.” 

The two “ gentlemen” and the ladies went out of the room, 
looking as little as possible like a bridal party. Bead, the 
Captain, and myself sat down gayly, and helped ourselves to 
edibles and fluids. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the Lieutenant, “a lady was proposing a 
toast as I entered. Suffer me to repeat it, and join me, if you 
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will, in giving it a bumper.” He filled the glass of each 

est—now prisoner—and gave one also to each of the soldiers, 
in his left hand—his right still holding the ready revolver ; 
then, doing the same by us, he rose, and we followed his ex- 
ample. 

oy drink,” said he, “to the health of my friend, the Captain, 
here present, and to the success of owr sacred cause!” and he 
drained the glass. Ofcourse, we did likewise ; the Captain, how- 
ever, not exactly knowing whether to feel complimented or not. 

«ff gave him one, when I stopped his speech, at all events,” 
muttered he in my ear. 

The rebel guests sat silent, and touched not their glasses. 

“What!” cried Bead, “ you refuse to do honor to such a 
toast! Upon my soul, I pity you!” 

“Ts it not enough to break into a private house like a bur- 
glar?” cried one of the rebels, suddenly—* but you must insult 
us with ribald scoffs.” 

Bead’s brow darkened, but ere he could reply, or the other 
finish his sentence, Captain Buff anticipated one, and inter- 
rupted the other, by — 

* Silence, sir! and Bead, for God’s sake, let’s be serious!” 
and he whispered something in the Lieutenant’s ear. 

“You are right, Captain!” said Bead. ‘“ Doctor, be good 
enough to take a couple of men, and escort these gentlemen of 


susceptibie feelings to the boats; relieve the Sergeant as you 
pass him, and—hold! Smith, go and send Corporal Jukes to 


me; he’s in the kitchen, * 
department ?” 

* Quiet as lambs, sir. Only four of ’em: three women and 
the sleepy chap. They want to go back with us—at least 
, a. a%es; but there’ll hardly be room, sir.” 

“We'll find room! Send in the Sergeant, and four men; 
take the others with you, Doctor! We'll join you in half an 
hour or 80, as soon as we have attended to a little business here, 
with our host.” 

I politely signified to the prisoners my readiness to wait on 
them. They rose doggedly, and in a few moments we left the 
house, and wended our way through the fog to the river side. 

“What will be done with us, sir?” asked one of the prison- 
ers of me, as he marched gloomily along by my side. 

“Upon my word, I don’t know. If you are officers in the 
regular Confederate army, you will be treated as prisoners of 
ab if you are guerrillas, [ suppose—that is, I think it very 

ike 

* Well, sir ?” 

“ That you will be——hanged !” 

He started aside, and in so doing nearly ran against the bar- 
rel of the revolver, in the hand of the soldier on his other flank. 


* Jukes, all safe in your 
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This seemed to steady him, for he said, quickly, “ We are com- 
missioned officers, sir: and any outrage upon our persons will 
be followed by speedy and terrible retaliation !” 

I made no reply, and in a few moments more we reached the 
boats, and found every thing all right. 


IV. 


Somewhat more than half an hour later, Lieutenant Bead 
and his party joined us. 

Each of his men seemed laden with mysterious looking pack- 

es, and behind them came the “sleepy chap,” as Jukes called 
him, with Sambo, both also bearing burdens. These, and the 
prisoners, safely stowed in the boats, we pushed off, and pulled 
stoutly up the river. 

* het a devil of a time with the bride,” whispered Bead, 
in whose boat I now was. “She was resolved to go with her 
new-wedded lord. In fact, I had to threaten to shoot him on 
the spot, in order to bring her to reason.” 

- What have you got in all those bundles ?” 

“Contraband of war, my boy. Aid and comfort to the 
enemy.” 

“ But what ?” 

“ Well, firstly, half a dozen revolvers; ditto, sabres; two or 
three rifles and fowling-pieces ; ditto——” 

“T saw them. I mean the things wrapped up, and the 
boxes.” 

“Ah! Why, the old gentleman was so grateful that we did 
not cut his throat, and those of all his guests, male and female, 
as Yankees generally do, you know; nor set fire to his house 
and out-buildings, as perhaps we ought to have done, he being 
a ‘noted malignant’—that he forced on our acceptance—when 
I say forced, &c., I speak metaphorically, and with poetic 
license, you know—quite a large quantity of champagne, claret, 
and other costly wines, besides a store of delicious hams, of 
rice, and of other edibles, and even wished us to take a consid- 
erable sum in gold, which he had intended bestowing on his 
son-in-law, for recruiting the somewhat diminished ranks of his 
guerrilla legion, or for some other equally patriotic purpose.” 

“ But you did not take it, eh ?” 

“Certainly not! That is, we made an equitable exchange 
with him for the dross; giving him crisp, loyal, authentic 
greenbacks for his rebel bullion, dollar per dollar! It was re | 
nanimous—it was even weak! Nay! it was almost criminal, 
a But his forlorn daughter’s eyes were so soft and 

right through her tears, and she called me ‘an accursed Yan- 
kee robber’ so sweetly, that I was melted almost to forgetful- 
ness of my duty !” 
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“ Bead, you are incorrigible !” I exclaimed, laughing, in spite 
of myself, at his mock heroics. ‘ What did the Captain say ?” 

“He! Why, it was he who suggested the idea. Didn’t you 
see him whisper to me, just before I detached you to escort the 
rebels to the boat? Well, he said—I think, Bead, you ought 
to search the premises for contraband of war; and our wine- 
cellar is very low, you know, just now.’ And, of course, I took 
the hint.” 

“Ts Captain Crow an officer in the regular line, or a guerrilla 
chief?” 

“O! ne plus ultra guerrilla! Though, no doubt, he has a 
commission of some sort, which will save him from the ‘ Tristan 
L’hermite’ of our division. And, to tell the truth, I shall really 
rejoice, for his bride’s sake, if he has a safeguard of the kind. 
For, in spite of her peculiar style of complimenting my friends 
and myself, she was areal beauty. You sympathize with my 
sentiments, I fancy, Sir Lover, eh ?” 

* % % * 


* * * 

It was nearly three o’clock when we landed within our own 
lines, and almost four, before I threw myself on my mattress, 
where slumber profound speedily descended upon me. 

Having to leave for home, that same morning, however, I 
was afoot before seven, and while making a hasty toilet, Cor- 
ange Jukes was admitted, by special request, to an audience. 


Te brought a small pile of sandwiches on a tin plate, and a 
bottle of Clicquot; also aneat pasteboard box, carefully tied. 

“Lieutenant Bead’s compliments, sir,” said he, saluting 
with the bottle, “and ordered me to say that sandwich an 
champagne is excellent to travel on; also begs you will accept 
this little sowventry—I’m repeating the Lieutenant’s own words, 
sir—of last night, and hand it to your fair nam—namer—I 
—. exactly catch ¢hat foreign word, sir; but it means the 
lady you 1 

@ Santomeed, Corporal : inamorata was the word, probably. 
Thank you! Give my compliments, and thanks also, to Lieu- 
tenant Bead. Hand me the box.” 

“T forgot to mention, sir,” said Jukes, “that the Lieutenant 
told me to ask you, as a special favor, not to open the box till— 
that is—to present it just as it is to——the lady.” 

“Ha! Putens it’s an infernal machine! No matter. I'll 
humor him, and you may tell him, that, in case of the worst, I 
forgive him with my latest breath.” 

The Corporal grinned, and departed. 


¥. 


Upon my honor, it was really too bad! Bead was certainly 
a flinty-hearted and perfidious wretch, as the Captain asserted 
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so emphatically. “Or words to that effect.” For—what do 
you think was the souvenir in the mysterious box ? 
Sympathizing, and about-to-become indignant reader ; it was 


nothing more nor less than the Bridal- Wreath of Mrs. Captain 
Crow ! C. D. G. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MISSOURI AGAINST PRIOE. 


Tue invasion of Missouri by the rebel General Price, with 
the troops of his command, had been long predicted by Southern 
sympathizers of this State, and long expected by the various 
murderous bands of guerrillas and bushwhackers who infested 
its border districts. These bands of marauders grew more for- 
midable and daring as the season advanced, their numbers bein 
augmented by those disloyal citizens who were ready to hail 
Price as their deliverer, and who confidently looked forward to 
his permanent occupation of the State as soon as the crops 
should be harvested and the leaves should fall. The atrocities 
committed by these predatory bands during the season of 
expectancy, have never been equalled, even in the records of 
barbarous nations, and the blackest page in the history of this 
rebellion will set forth the massacres and outrages committed 
by these bush-ranging fiends. Price, the deliverer of Missouri, 
as he delighted to call himself, and to be called, crossed the 
State line from Arkansas via Pocahontas, and Poplar Bluff, 
about the 15th of September. His force, according to our best 
information, consisted of about fifteen thousand men, nearly all 
mounted, and eighteen pieces of artillery. This force was 
divided into three divisions, commanded respectively by Major- 
Generals Shelby, Marmaduke, and Fagan. From Poplar Bluff, 
Price advanced, via Bloomfield, to Pilot Knob, driving before 
him the various outpost garrisons, and threatening Cape Girar- 
deau. His advance was slow, from the fact that he stopped to 
plunder the towns, and conscript the citizens along his line of 
march. He seemed especially anxious to procure horses to 
mount such of his command as were on foot, and for this pur- 
pose had foraging parties scouting the country in every direction ; 
no animal capable of bearing a saddle escaped their rapacity. 

There were troops enough and to spare within the State to 
have whipped this boastful invader on its southern border, but 
had they been concentrated there, the fairest portions of the 
department would have been left to the tender mercies of such 
outlaws as Bill Anderson, Todd, Thrailkill, and other notorious 
guerrillas. Price, therefore, advanced without opposition to his 
attack on Pilot Knob, to which point the gallant General 
Ewing had been previously sent. this point was partially for- 

s 
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tified, and garrisoned by a trifle less than one thousand men. 
On the morning of the 26th, the attack on the town commenced, 
and for several hours the battle raged fiercely outside the 
works. The fighting continued for two days, Ewing finally 
retiring to the fortifications, and defending them most pertina- 
ciously, notwithstanding the rebels assaulted him several times 
in force. Finding that the works could not be carried by 
assault, the rebels planted their artillery upon a commanding 
hill, and would have soon compelled the stubborn garrison to 
surrender had not night fallen upon them. Seeing that his 
position was untenable, Ewing resolved to evacuate the place. 
Accordingly, about three o'clock a.m. of the 28th, the small 
band of Federals marched out of the fortifications, taking the 
road towards Harrison, on the southwest branch of the Pacific 
Railroad. Although the enemy had troops on all sides of the 
town, Ewing’s retreat was not discovered by them until the 
explosion of a magazine in the fort, which occurred some time 
after his departure, and when he was well on his way to Har- 
rison. Pursuit was immediately commenced, and for two or 
three days the Federals were sorely pressed and compelled to 
fight for every mile they made in thetr retreat. A small force 


of cavalry, sent out from Rolla, met Ewing’s forces at Harrison, 
and with them Ewing continued to retreat to Rolla, where he 
arrived safely on the 1st of October with upwards of eight 


hundred of his men. 

During the attack on Pilot Knob, and the subsequent five 
days, the rebel loss amounted to about five hundred, exceeding 
ours by more than three hundred men, which fact may be attri- 
buted to the over-confidence of the rebels, who thought they 
had but to threaten the place to secure it. 

From Pilot Knob one division of the enemy marched to 
Franklin, on the Pacific Railroad, where they burned the depot, 
and were engaged in plundering the town om a small brigade 
of General A. J, Smith’s Infantry marched in on the double 
quick, and speedily put the pillagers to rout. 

The enemy was unmolested for several days following this, 
during which time he marched toward the Missouri River, reach- 
ing that stream at a point a little below Hermann, with his left 
extending toward Jefferson City, the capital of the State, which 
place he seemed determined to occupy. Our commanders and 
troops were not idle meantime, although the unusually low 
stage of water in the Missouri River rendered the transportation 
of troops a slow and tedious task, This fact alone may be said 
to have protracted the Missouri campaign at least two weeks, 
inasmuch as the rebels had destroyed the railroad so effectually 
that troops and supplies had to be transported by water, and no 
headway could be made with any boat drawing over twenty-six 
inches of water. However, the cavalry from the various districts 

e 
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were concentrated at Jefferson City, and fortifications were 
erected. On the 6th the city may be said to have been besieged, 
the enemy having moved up the Pacific Railroad, destroying 
all the bridges, depots, and supplies along the route, and 
swarming on the hills overlooking the town. Price, seeing the 
preparations made to receive him, evidently feared to attack, 
and so quietly marched past the place, unmolested, on his way 
to the north and west. 

At this juncture Major-General Pleasonton was sent from 
St. Louis to take command of the troops in the field, and ar- 
rived at Jefferson City in time to witness the rear of Price’s 
column moving westward. Pleasonton immediately organized 
the cavalry—about five thousand—into a temporary division, 
selecting Brigadier-General J. B. Sanborn as its commander, 
and started it in pursuit. Sanborn harassed Price’s rear for 
several days, avoiding a general engagement, but acting, accord- 
ing to his instructions, as a corps of observation. Every nerve 
was being strained by the commanding officers to concentrate 
the forces at their disposal, but it seemed almost impossible to 
overcome the difficulties of transportation. Price finally entered 
Booneville, and was attacked by Sanborn, who caused great con- 
sternation in the rebel ranks, but was compelled, from inferiorit 
of numbers, to fall back. At this point the position was iil 
that Price could have been annihilated had he been attacked by 
an adequate force, and even the little fight made by Sanborn 
came very near demoralizing his entire army. From here Price 
moved to the vicinity of Marshall, where he manceuvred and 
pillaged for several days with but little interruption. 

On the 17th, the cavalry was reorganized into four brigades, 
commanded by Brigadier-Generals iow. McNeil, Sanborn, 
and Colonel Winslow, the latter having just reported with his 
command from Memphis, Tennessee, the whole forming a pro- 
visional division, commanded by Major-General Pleasonton. 
General Pleasonton joined his command, numbering now about 
six thousand men, and eight rifled guns, at once, and immedi- 
ately started after Price who had by this time moved to Lex- 


ington. 

re Blunt, with a force of two thousand Kansas 
cavalry and nine guns, having entered Missouri by the southern 
line of Jackson County, also moved toward Lexington, meeting 
Price’s advance in the town. A brisk fight ensued, resulting 
in Blunt’s being driven back to Westport, beyond the Big Blue. 
Price occupied Lexington one day, and then moved in the 
direction taken by Blunt, Pleasonton’s advance reaching Lex- 
ington in time to have a slight skirmish with the rebel rear- 

ard. A vigorous pursuit was instituted by Pleasonton, and 
the enemy were forced to make a stand at Independence. After 
a severe contest, lasting two or three hours, the enemy were 
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driven through the town in confusion. The 13th Missouri 
here made a gallant charge, and captured two brass six-pounder 
rifled guns, and anumber of prisoners. Without halting, Plea- 
sonton’s command pushed on, driving the enemy from every 

osition, by a series of vigorous charges, until he arrived at 

yron’s Ford on the Big. Blue River, where the natural advan- 
tages of the position seemed to bid defiance to any ordinary 
attack. From Independence to this position the fighting done 
by Colonel Winslow’s Brigade was superb, most of it being done 
through the woods, and after dark, the enemy stubbornly con- 
testing every inch of the way. Winslow never ceased skirmish- 
ing until nearly midnight, by which time the enemy were all 
across the river. At daylight on Sunday morning, the 23d, 
slight skirmishing was resumed, and at nine o’clock, Pleasonton 
sent the First Brigade to Winslow’s assistance. The ball 
speedily opened in earnest, artillery being used to advantage on 
both sides. The rebs had made a good selection of position, 
and seemed determined “to fight it out on that line,” but 
Colonel Philips—now commanding the First Brigade—and 
Winslow threw their whole force in as dismounted skirmishers, 
and after three hours’ hard fighting, had crossed the stream and 
were rapidly pushing the enemy through the woods to the 
prairie beyond. That the fight at this point was a severe one, 
was clearly shown by the great numbers of killed and wounded, 
particularly of the enemy, who fell into our hands. Winslow 
received a bullet in the calf of his leg, and ten of Philips’s 
officers were placed hors de combat. 

Entering upon the immense prairie, beyond the Big Biue, 
Marmaduke and Fagan’s Divisions were found in line of battle, 
to oppose our further progress, while, six miles to our right, 
Shelby could be seen contending with Blunt for the possession 
of Westport, which town was plainly visible On the previous 
day, McNeil, with his brigade, had been sent from Independence 
to Little Santa Fé, to intercept the enemy’s wagon train, which 
was moving south on the military road, towards Fort Scott. 
Finding himself thus struck in the flank, Price abandoned the 
attack on Westport, and Shelby fell back, passing south, on the 
military road, in rear of the lines, confronting Pleasonton. 
Blunt followed Shelby, and soon united with Pleasonton. The 
eight thousand cavalry thus united, rushed at the charge with 
vociferous yells, across the broad open prairies, driving before 
them a greater number of astonished rebs, forming, probably, 
one of the most exciting scenes of this war. The chase con- 
tinued at this gait for about four miles, the enemy losing many 
small arms, horses, and men. Arriving at Little Santa Fé, at 
dark, our forces were compelled to halt for rest and forage, the 
enemy continuing the retreat twelve miles further. 

General Curtis, commanding the Department of Kansas, 
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who, with an infantry force of militia, had been co-operating 
with Blunt, here came up. The militia were sent back to 
Westport by General Curtis, the cavalry alone being equal to 
the pursuit of the enemy. On the morning of the 24th the 
troops were put in motion at daylight, Blunt having the ad- 
vance, and pressed forward rapidly, followed by Pleasonton. 
The enemy having twelve miles the start, and having marched 
rapidly all day, considered himself out of danger, and so 
quietly went into wane the Maris des Cygnes. At dark, 
however, Pleasonton’s Division took the advance, and aftera 
fatiguing march of fifty-two miles, through darkness, rain, and 
mud,without food or rest for man or horse, the enemy’s pick- 
ets were encountered about one o’clock at night. At daylight, 
on the morning of the 25th, the enemy was startled from 
his slumber by the vigorous attack of our advanee, shelling 
their camp, and in a very short time was again in full retreat, 
leaving a strong rear-guard to impede our progress. This force 
was speedily driven across the river, and so hastily had they 
left their camp, that a number of wagons, and one little three- 


pounder rifled gun, were abandoned. Coming upon the prairie 
again, Pleasonton’s Cavalry pressed forward, driving the rebs 
at every charge, and capturing many prisoners. At the Little 
Osage every preparation had been made by the enemy to 
change the order of pursuit, and he confidently expected to 


administer to us a sound thrashing. Marmaduke’sand Fagan’s 
entire divisions were formed in line of battle, supported by 
seven pieces of artillery. Colonel Philips, commanding the 
First Brigade, and Lieutenant-Colonel Benteen, commanding the 
Fourth (vice Winslow, wounded), soon arrived upon the ground, 
and hastily prepared for action, while the enemy, with his artil- 
lery, endeavored to prevent any formation. Scarcely was the 
line of battle formed, when the order to charge was given, and 
our little force, of scarcely three thousand men, was hurled 
against more than three times their number. Across the 
prairie they went, filling the air with their enthusiastic yells, 
and carrying consternation and death to the rebel ranks. A 
hand-to-hand sabre-fight ensued, which lasted, however, but a few 
moments, as the enemy broke, and fled in every direction. The 
results of this charge were seven pieces of artillery, two battle-flags, 
Major-General Marmaduke, Brigadier-General Cabell, five colo- 
nels, over fifty other commissioned officers, upwards of six hun- 
dred enlisted men, and two thousand stand of small arms. With- 
out stopping to gather up the spoils, Pleasonton crowded on in 
ai of the now completely demoralized enemy, who scattered 

is munitions and equipments on all sides. For the next fifteen 
miles the route was complete, the enemy making a little show 
occasionally, but never waiting to receive another charge, which 
our enthusiastic and victorious men were most anxious to make. 
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Late in the afternoon, however, Price attempted to make an- 
other stand, to cover his crossing of the Marmaton River, 
throwing the greater part of his force into line of battle in his 
rear. Pleasonton’s command, having marched ninety-two miles 
in two days, and fought thirty-two miles of that distance, with- 
out a grain of food for the horses, or rations for the men, and 
many of the animals having fallen by the roadside from sheer 
exhaustion, it was seapanlltle to follow him after driving him 
from his position. Neither General Curtis’s nor General Blunt’s 
forces, from Kansas, had any participation in the fighting of 
this day. Price departed during the night, first blowing up his 
ammunition train, and burning a large number of his wagons. 
Pleasonton’s Division was then sted to Fort Scott, three 
miles distant, where forage and rations were obtained. To 
save this fort, and the large accumulation of Government stores 
concentrated here, from capture by Price, had been the object 
for which Pleasonton had made his forced marches, and persist- 
ent fighting for the past two days, and this object was now sat- 
isfactorily avhieved. 

The campaign may be said to have ended here, although 
Blunt continued the chase on the following day, supported by 
MeNeil and Sanborn. Price, however, had too good a start 
to be materially affected by further pursuit, and but small 
results ensued. A little skirmishing followed, wherein Blunt 
and Sanborn participated, and Price burned a few more 
wagons, but no general engagement followed, Price being 
south ef the Missouri line, in the State of Arkansas. 

The results of Price’s invasion were exceedingly disastrous 
to him, notwithstanding the fact that he appeared to have 
matters pretty much his own way for a week or two. 
He came with the assurance that twenty thousand men 
would flock to his standard, and with this addition to his 
force, he designed occupying the State for the winter. He 
scouted the idea of his being on a raid, and assured his com- 
mand that his was an army of occupation. Instead of twenty 
thousand men, he obtained about six thousand armed men, 
and this number will not cover his loss in killed, wounded, and 
missing. He lost every gun he opened on the Missouri troops, 
ten in all, besides abandoning thaws others, and retired from 
the State with fewer wagons and horses than he brought into 
it, and without sufficient plunder to indemnify him for the loss 
of even one gun. His army retires demoralized and dispirited, 
and on returning to the barren wastes of Arkansas, will leave 
him by hundreds. His rout has destroyed the confidence of 
his army in him, and disheartened the guerrillas who infested 
the State, and they have nearly if not quite all followed his 
retreating footsteps; and we anticipate that Missouri will be 
less disturbed for the future than at any time during the war. 
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The last hope has thus been banished forever from the 
Southern mind of possessing the State of Missouri. 

While Price devastated the country as he passed it, it is a 
consolation to know that he robbed the Southern sympathizer 
with as keen a relish as he did the Union man. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION WITH A VIEW TO PEACE. 


Ir is indeed cheering to contemplate the important successes 
that have attended the campaigns and labors of our armies, 
since the opening of spring and during the past summer. We 
are evidently, allowing full scope for possibilities, rapidly 
approaching the last stages of the war. How it will terminate, 
viewed in relation to the present situation of the two armies, 
admits of no mistake. The decided advantage of position, su- 
periority of numbers, and unexhausted and untouched resources, 

oint towards the speedy and most complete triumph in the 

eld, of the national arms. The theatre of war is fast being 
reduced to the smallest possible compass, and the forces of the 
contending hosts are concentrating upon particular points. The 
fighting is now almost that of two individuals, and the general 
success of dexterity, watchfulness, weight, and muscular power, 
will apply in this case as well to armies as to men. The finish- 
ing struggle lies between Generals Grant and Lee in the East, 
Generals Sherman, Thomas, and Hood in the division of the 
Mississippi, and Rosecrans and Price in Missouri. There are, 
it is true, other points of active operations, but these are sec- 
ondary to, though part of, the great centres of action, and 
figure only in the general results of the closing scenes now 
being enacted. 

Let us particularize briefly upon the relative conditions of the 
two armies, considered according to the resources of the two 
powers which they represent. And first, in point of men: 

Superiority of numbers has but little to do with hastening the 
ultimate success of the national cause, by the mere display and 
triumph of brute force. We labor under disadvantages, which 
enable the enemy with a much less force to compete with us 
successfully. For instance, at Richmond we act on the circum- 
ference of a circle, and are subject to the inconveniences of 
extended lines and large spaces to be operated upon, while the 
enemy launches himself against threatened or weak points from 
asingle centre. In other localities, large forces are required 
to keep open long lines of communication, guard the fianks, 
observe the antagonist’s movements, and conduct necessary raids. 
In some cases, too, it is necessary to hold points of little imme- 
diate value to the army, but that have a contingent importance, 
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which it might be fatal to overlook. To accomplish all this and 
to keep up the numeric standard and efficiency of the body of 
the army in actual contest, requires an immense number of men, 
and unless we design to create an army to overwhelm and 
crush the South, we have little to expect from numbers. The 
disparity between the two armies at Richmond is doubtless 
nearly three to one. It is position and a strict defensive 
that has enabled the enemy so long to hold his own. It is 
admitted by military minds that offensive armies, to be suc- 
cessful, accepting every thing else as equal, should possess extra 
numbers, if for no other reason, to perform that incidental 
duty, always attendant upon initiative operations. How much 
more, then, is this necessary where the enemy has had several 
years to fortify his central positions and train his armies up to 
an equal efficiency with our own. Unless, as we have already 
said, we break down the South beneath ‘the weight of over- 
whelming numbers, we can expect very little except through 
the genius and good fortune of our commanders. 

But this case supposes that each army has a proportionately 
equal fund of men to draw from, and fill up all depletion of 
numbers. Here lies an advantage, and a very valuable one, in 
our favor. Every action in which the contending parties now 
engage, is unavoidably attended with more or less losses, from 
the inevitable casualties of battle. Unless one party has a 
marked advantage, in open battle, the losses generally are nearly 
equal, At Richmond, against the strong works of the enemy, 
the losses of the Northern army, until recently, have been vastly 
greater than those of the enemy, and were the population of the 
two sections the same, the North would soon be obliged to desist 
in its attacks upon well erected fortifications, be more chary of 
life, and resort more to strategy, or else ultimately find its fight- 
ing material exhausted. The difference of male population, how- 
ever, in favor of the North, admits, if necessary, of larger losses, 
and, even then, the North will come off triumphant. The stage 
of the game is such, that this policy now seems to bethe best. We 
are determined that the nation shall be aninteger. The fighting 

opulation of the South has been reduced, through the large 
osses attending their army in its numerous defeats in the open 
field, in a ‘most appalling degree. They admit that their 
armies are rapidly falling away with hardly a single able- 
bodied man left in the country to fill up their ranks. 
Their uneasiness at this insurmountable deficiency has be- 
come a matter of positive remark, and, as our Commander-in- 
chief has well said, they are now obliged alike to “rob the 
cradle and the grave” to keep up their numerical display. Such 
is not the case with us. The impetus given the national cause 
by the victories of the last few months, has called out large num- 
bers of new men, and our armies to-day have almost as full 
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numbers as at any time during the war. The South loses not 
less than athousand men per day, by desertion, killed, wounded, 
and deaths by disease. The North is receiving accessions daily 
of far greater numbers. The consequence of such a condition 
of things is easily to be seen. Time, if no more accelerating 
agency were sa would soon terminate open hostilities on the 
part of the South, and the North be indisputably the triumphant 
power. Pride, overruling the better judgment of the people of 
the South, may, and perhaps will, prolong the struggle to the 
last possible moment, but that the present defence of their mis- 
taken views must soon cease in subjugation or honorable sub- 
mission, is beyond all reasonable question. 

Not only, further, ‘are the flesh and muscle—the men—of 
the rebellion fast giving out, but its bone and sinew— 
money—was exhausted longago. Our Army and our Navy have 
cut the South off from the outer world, and the valuable staples 
of the country have now become so much useless wealth. The 
fleece of the fields, in the great struggle for life, whether it be 
national or individual, must bow baiee the autocracy of corn. 


An army can fight without money, or its representative, but it 
must have food. Cotton, through open ports, is readily con- 
vertible into money, and money will soon attract the surplus 
cereals of foreign markets. But a people dependent upon this 
precarious and slow means of supply, must surely suffer in case 


of war. There is no doubt the commissaries of the Southern 
armies are not unfrequently badly pinched for want of sup- 

lies. Their armies have often been obliged to live upon 
the inhabitants who have been obliged to suffer the conse- 
quences of the demand upon them. We are hardly of the 
opinion that the whole South will be starved into submission, 
but garrisoned posts may be. The universal scarcity of food 
has prevented the accumulation of large depots of food for long 
periods at any one point. It is probable Richmond in this par- 
ticular is better off than any other town in the South, and yet, 
by every deserter, we learn that they are becoming shorter every 
day. Nordo we need wholly the testimony of deserters to show 
this fact. The great importance placed upon the possession of 
the railroads ramifying through the country in all directions 
around Richmond, confirms it. The possession of the Weldon 
Railroad, called forth the next day one of the most determined 
efforts to oblige us to abandon it. Failing in the attempt, the 
sudden apprehension of the inhabitants of Petersburg and 
Richmond could not be mistaken. The South-Side Railroad, 
now menaced, is watched by the enemy with all the vigilance 
and held with all the strength that can be spared from the 
simple defence of the two cities. In fact, the possession of the 
railroads is all that enables the enemy to exist in his present 
position. For without them, food and material would grow so 
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rapidly in arrears, that the whole rebel army would be obliged 
to evacuate in a very short time. 

Next to the rapid exhaustion of men, money, and food, is the 
growing scarcity, in the South, of the matériel of war, such as 
cannon, muskets, ammunition, wagons, medical supplies, &c. 
Without the precarious assistance of the blockade-runners, the 
first three of these necessary. instruments of war would be 
much less in quantity than they are; in fact, had it not been 
for this contraband traflic, it would have been impossible, con- 
sidering the terrible destruction incident to a battle, and the 
large excess of captured material in our favor, for the South to 
have held out thus long. The closing of the port of Mobile 
will have a tendency to lessen the supplits, but the possession, 
by us, of the North and South Carolina coasts, particularly of 
the — of Wilmington, would cut them off entirely. How 
much material the South has on hand, we do not pretend to 
know, but surmise it must be getting very small. We have 
been told by persons resident in the South until a very recent 

eriod, that the scarcity of ammunition, particularly powder, 

as caused much embarrassment, and in several instances their 
armies have been obliged to refrain from pressing advantages 
gained, on account of its entire exhaustion or inadequacy in 
quantity to accomplish the full object. As regards wagon 
transportation, the South has always been deficient, and the 
scarcity of medical supplies has occasioned an immense suffer- 
ing among their sick and wounded. It is very certain that the 
recent operations of our armies have not increased the supply 
of these materials. 

We hardly think it necessary to add that in men, food, and 
material, our armies all over the country are abundantly sup- 
plied. Our financial schemes answer our purpose, for our 
armies being furnished mainly by home manufacture, confidence 
in ultimate success keeps them up. If we were dependent 
upon foreign ingenuity, capital, and production for what we 
consume, he case would be quite different. 

Let us next view the situation in its strictly military features, 
and first of all, note a few generalities. In glancing in a rapid 
manner at the aspect presented by the great theatre of opera- 
tions, we observe that both armies are actively employed, the 
one in directing attacks, and the other using its best endeavors 
to repel them, or the one initiating a desperate, broken, and 
unsupported offensive, while the other, as strong as ever, and 
in unity of action, marshals its hosts for the finishing blow. 
Everywhere the great machine is moving. The enemy, reduced 
to desperate circumstances, has adopted desperate measures. 
Emboldened by illusory advantages, he strikes out with the 
incident paroxysm of ebbing vigor. These appearing signs of 
recuperated strength should be to us a theme of agreeable 
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rejoicing, rather than gloomy despair. A sudden change from 
the defensive to the offensive, unless the change be based upon 
overwhelming numbers or some fatal blunder of the enemy, is 
critical and hazardous. In the West and Southwest, the enem 
has undertaken the initiative, and with what chances of ulti- 
mate success? Before, he was scarcely able to survive the tide 
of opposition which flowed from our armies; how much less 
are his prospects when he exposes himself to the innumerable 
dangers of the offensive? The enemy certainly has received no 
recent accessions to his numbers, nor has the morale of his 
troops been much benefited by late disasters. On the other 
hand, we have lost nothing of the prestige of victory, and we 
have thousands of new volunteers by the draft and filled quotas. 
oe the numbers of each army were the same as six 
weeks since, the chances of success would be decidedly in our 
favor. That which could not be held in Georgia and Missouri 
by a determined defensive, with the same numbers, cannot 
reasonably be recovered by an imperfect offensive. The enemy 
had better luok to the defence of his own soil, instead of seeking 
to invade the soil of others. 

One of the best grounds of our success and encouragement 
for the future, is the present contracted sphere of operations to 
which the South is reduced. At one time it covered, by official 
enactment or popular control, all the large extent of territory 
south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, including Delaware 
and Maryland, with the exception of a small District in the 
latter State. Where true Union sentiment did exist in these 
States in the beginning, it was hushed by the lawless and 
threatening acts of the opposite sentiment. On the west side 
of the Mississippi River, for a time it controlled all that exten- 
sive region within the limits of Missouri, Arkansas, West 
Louisiana, and Texas, and even extended to the uprising of 
numerous tribes of Indians in the Territories. What are now 
the limits of this great insurrection? Its Government and the 
proud army which for three years has combated the strength 
of three opposing armies, is at length cooped up in Richmond 
and Petersburg, with but two lines of railroads out of eight 
in its possession, and a speedy probability of losing these. On 
the coast, Charleston and cee still maintain a sullen 
defence. In Georgia, Hood has fled northward from Sherman’s 
army, while Sherman moves southward like the “scourge of 
God” through Georgia to the coast. In Missouri, Price was on 
a raid, butchering defenceless women and children, but he has 
gone like a fog before the sun. There is not a State all over 
the land in which the national flag docs not now float. Out 
of fifteen States at one time in rebellion, or undecided, eleven 
are now controlled by the national army, and three out of 


the remaining four are open to an easy submission.. 
Vou. IiL.—4 
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In view of the armies in the field, the military situation and 
prospects all over the land are favorable. The army operating 
against Richmond is, without asingle doubt, more resolutely and - 
firmly fixed in its purpose, and with more prospects of success, 
than has characterized any that has preceded it. Cut off from the 
South Atlantic, and the roads north and east destroyed, Richmond 
is certainly in a desperate predicament. The only communica- 
tion with the other insurrectionary States is on the west and 
northwest. All the successes here gained by the national army 
have been followed by an unsparing use of the spade, until 
both the cities of Petersburg as well as Richmond have been 
reduced almost to a complete investment. On the left, Grant is 
gradually extending the left of the Army of the Potomac 
towards the South-Side Railroad, at this moment is within 
a few miles of the road, and it will not be surprising if the 
next movement places it in our possession. Nor, while these 
movements have been going on, on the left, has the Army of 
the James been idle on the right. The past week has witnessed 
successes on the north side of the James River which, the 
—— admits, are not “7 flattering to his cause. Our army 
now lies within seven miles of Richmond, by the old Osborn 
Pike. The enemy has been forced back from his powerful 
positions in front of Deep Bottom. We command the principal 
roads leading to the city. The new positions of our forces are 
now strengthened by powerful field-works, and the army is 
determined to hold them at all hazards. The operations against 
the rebel capital are full of encouragement, and the day seems 
= far distant when Lee will be obliged to evacuate or capitu- 

ate. 

In the Shenandoah Valley, the success of Sheridan’s army, 
as far as it extended, has been an important and a decisive 
one. The numerous defeats of Early’s army, which had for 
some time diverted a strong force from the army now contend- 
ing against Richmond, and kept the Border States continually 
in a fever of apprehension, cannot be over-estimated. As the 
operations of the enemy in the Shenandoah Valley have always 
been secondary to, a part of, the defence of Richmond, so 
the presence and operations of a large army on our side must 
be considered part of the grand combination against that strong 
position. Accordingly, our success in the Shenandoah Valley has 
contributed vastly to increase the fears and uneasiness of the rebel 
leaders. Unfortunately, General Sheridan was not in a condi- 
tion to prosecute his advantage farther than Port Republic, 
Staunton, and the vicinity of Charlottesville. Had he been able 
to push his cavalry on to Lynchburg, and destroy the railroad at 
that point, the results of his campaign would have had a crown- 
ing consummation. The possession of Lynchburg would cut off 
one of the most important remaining lines of communication 
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now in the hands of the enemy, and one which, for its remote- 
ness, will require time and labor for us to secure. 

It is probable from the policy adopted in rendering the 
Shenandoah Valley a barren waste, inadequate to the supply of 
a large army, that we will experience in the future very little 
trouble from regular armies in this section. The large force, 
therefore, operating here, can be considerably reduced, and the 
surplus veteran troopssent to the armies under Butler and Meade. 
However, the Shenandoah Valley will still, in all probabil- 
ity, require close watching. Implacable guerrilla bands will 
infest the mountains and make frequent descents upon unpro- 
tected or small parties. Sudden inéursions across the Potomac 
borders must be prevented, but in view of the great end, the 
capture of Richmond, we shall very probably never experience 
— trouble from the Shenandoah Valley. 

ext in importance to the campaign in Virginia, is Sher- 
man’s campaign in Georgia. While the former still combats 
the stronger army of the rebellion, the latter with his great 
resources has succeeded in dislodging his antagonist, and attain- 
ing the final purpose of the campaign. Sherman, from his 
position at Atlanta, held the three States of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Tennessee, under his feet. Hood’s army hardly dares to 
claim a foot beyond the area upon which it stands. And while 
he makes a show of marching northward, he trembles in prospect 
of the uncoiling of Sherman’s hosts for the approaching fall 
campaign. During the repose of his army, Sherman, with 
his customary deep foresight, prepared for all contingencies. 
Atlanta is to be used exclusively for military purposes. The 
same embarrassment experienced at Vicksburg, Chattanooga, and 
elsewhere, is not to be repeated at Atlanta. Military roads are 
to be used for military purposes. The Division of the Mis- 
sissippi, in its present campaign, is to have its base of sup- 
— in the field. The precarious situation of an army five 
undred miles from its base, will be secured in its safety by 
having a large store of supplies on hand. The line of commu- 
nication, which has always been more or less threatened, will 
not then figure with so much importance, and a few days’ 
interruption of intercourse will not threaten such serious re- 
sults. 

The army, unembarrassed, can prosecute its finishing work, and 
not be diverted by conducting the double duties of a defence of 
its rear, and initiative in front. The opening of the approach- 
ing campaign in Georgia will be an auspicious one. Augusta, 
Savannah, Montgomery, and Macon will make fine points of 
attack, Hood’s army will be pressed and broken up, and the 
rebellion in the whole Southwest, as a military power, will be 
dissipated. This will, no doubt, be the culmination of a short 
campaign. Already the people of the three named States seem 
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to be taking action —s to peace. Sherman will soon rivet 
these intentions by the hard knocks of another season of 
war. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the unmistakable advan- 
tages of position and numbers which we possess on the Missis- 
sippi River. From Cairo to New Orleans, that great stream is 

arrisoned by strong posts and patrolled by numerous light- 

raught gunboats. “By the ready and unlimited facilities of 
steamboat transportation, a force can easily be moved to threat- 
ened or occupied points along its banks. Or the river furnishes 
a desirable base for expeditions into the interior by land or by 
its numerous tributaries. Although the possession of the river, 
from this standpoint, is not objectionable, its effect upon crip- 
pee the enemy, as a whole, lies in the fact that it cuts off a 
arge range of insurrectionary territory and no inconsiderable 
army from harmonious participation in the efforts of the rebel- 
lion. Re-enforcements are unable to cross, and supplies of beef 
and grain, which hitherto had an undisputed passage to the east 
from western Louisiana and Texas, are now confined to the west 
side. The general aspect of affairs on the river, since our pos- 
session of it, has always been the same—conducting raids, dis- 
persing guerrillas, and allowing legitimate trade to follow in 
the wake of successful conquest. 

From the capitulation of Vicksburg and Port Hudson until 
last spring, the military operations in the trans-Mississippi 
region have formed a monotonous chapter in the history of the 
war ; but the failure of the Red River expedition opened a new 
era. The enemy, massed to oppose our advance, finding 
Banks’s army driven back to the Mississippi, assumed an 
offensive attitude, and at one time threatened a very serious 
advantage, such as the crossing to the east side of the river. 
This, however, was defeated; but, still strong, the enemy has 
now undertaken another movement, the invasion of Missouri. 
But, fortunately, the invasion cannot last long. The very first 
advance of Price’s army has been a mistake and a failure. In- 
stead of moving his entire force on one line, or two within easy 
supporting distance, he undertook to ravage the State by en- 
tering it in three columns. One of these columns, although 
not more than ten days since it crossed the borders, has aevaky 
met a check. The national forces are now moving, under 
Generals Smith and Mower, and will soon compel the enemy 
to action, the result of which cannot fail to break the power 
of the invasion, and soon hurl the whole force back into Ar- 
kansas. Here, then, it will find another, and have to contend 
with the forces of General Steele, from Little Rock. Affairs in 
Missouri are looked upon as serious only to the extent of damage 
done to the people. That Price can long remain in the State, 
is no more believed than is the ability of Forrest to control 
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General Sherman’s line of communication, or Early to recover 
the Valley of the Shenandoah. 

In taking a view of other less conspicuous points on the 
theatre of war, we find the possession of. the forts commanding 
the entrance to Mobile Bay in our possession, This will have 
the desired effect of keeping out blockade-runners. The pos- 
session of the city can at present have but a prospective advan- 
tage, which, in fact, is very remote. The design of the recent 
demonstration was nothing more than to control and prevent 
the contraband commerce of the city, which -has been quite 
considerable, particularly in the shipment of cotton. In this 
we have succeeded, and Mobile is no longer a harbor of the 
blockade-runners. 

In Texas, the entire coast has been evacuated by the Union 
forces, with the exception of a single post, the holding of which 
has also a prospective value. The larger part of the troops, 
which, as a whole, were too few for the subjection of the State, 
have wisely been withdrawn to press greater advantages on 
more important fields. 

On the Gulf coast of Florida, and several points on the 
Atlantic coast, our armies have a foothold from which to operate 
at the proper time. Little is now expected from these garrisons, 
except to hold their own, alarm the country, and make occa- 
sional raids into the enemy’s territory. Success at the centres 
of contest, will soon place us in possession of the territory 
which is controlled by the presence or contiguity of a large 
rebel force. 

Having taken this general view, let us make the natu- 
ral deductions. In the first place, the rapid and irreparable 
consumption of men has reduced the armies of the South to 
mere garrisons. The large extent of territory for a long time 
held by them has been necessarily abandoned, in order to pre- 
serve the standard of numbers necessary to combat the armies 
of the North. This has opened to the Union armies numerous 
strategic points, the continued possession of which by the 
enemy would be attended with great delay in driving him to 
the end; but, in the hands of the armies of the North, presage 
: speedy breaking up of the military power of the rebel- 

on. 

In the next place, the scarcity of material is no less than in the 
item of men. Without material, an army must givé up the 
contest, or submit itself to be butchered, with a great disparity 
of advantages. To destroy the arsenals and ein cities of 
the South, which is now engaging the attention of the military, 
will add no trifling results in favor of the North, The South, 
through the entire war, has been much embarrassed by its 
deficiency in the particular of war supplies. A few months 
will find its armies entirely cut off from the manufacturing 
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ortions of their territory, and their military strength crippled 
eyond recuperation. 
he want of money, thus far, has shown itself one of the 
least of the embarrassments of the South. This cannot remain 
so long. The patriotism of an army cannot long endure, amid 
the unanswered cries of suffering and want from those at home. 
Though this, perhaps, will have but little effect to hasten the 
closing of the war, so long as the army of the South remains an 
organized and disciplined aggregation, the demoralization of 
that army, and ‘the failure of the cause, will create a storm of 
passion and turbulence which no one will be able to check, and 
the leaders will meet, at the hands of their dupes, the merited 
unishment of their misdeeds. Men will have their earnings. 
here will they be able to get them? Blood will have to wash 
out the indebtedness. 

Men, money, and supplies, no one can doubt, are absolutely 
necessary to the prosecution of war. The South, there is no 
question, is now reduced to the last resort in all these particu- 
lars. But while all these considerations accelerate the end, 
there is something more necessary before that can be wholly 
reached. The armies of the rebellion in the field must be de- 
feated, captured, and destroyed. We have already seen the 
great advantages of position which we possess. Our command- 
ers fully appreciate this, and all the skill and energy in their 
power is being applied to irrecoverably destroy the armies of 
the rebellion. Another campaign promises this desired result, 
and if the next six months be attended with the same fortune we 
have experienced in the same duration in the past, the blooming 
spring that succeeds the approaching winter will also be the 
spring-time of the new era of this great nation. Vindictive 
men may prosecute their desire for revenge by organizing into 
lawless bands, and occasion some disturbances in particular 
sections, but can effect little in the general termination of hos- 
tilities. Let peace be proclaimed, and the people—the masses 
—of the South convinced of their interest in the preservation 
of that sacred boon, and they will not long permit themselves 
to be annoyed and cut off by desperadoes. 

Peace, after all, is nothing but the result of self-interest. 
Armies may break up armies, but they can never dictate nor 
bring about a lasting peace. You can never conquer the spirit 
of a people, but you can convince. Durable peace is a convic- 
tion of error on the part of one and magnanimity on the part 
of the other. To effect peace, it is necessary to come back to 
the instruments of peace. The substantial weapons of war 
answer their purpose to open negotiations, though never to 
prosecute them. But the time for the cessation of military 
operations has not yet come. The way is not yet sufficiently 
cleared for conventions, conferences, or a settlement. There is 
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much yet to be done by the army. Richmond must be taken 
and Lee’s army broken up. The South must be at the mercy 
of the North. The leaders of the rebellion captured, and pun- 
ished or driven out of the land, and the people convinced of 
their deception and the pre-eminent benefits and privileges which 
they can secure under the old Government. But with all this 
yet to perform, the military promises to be a short work. 

he military situation is certainly tending to the opening and 
securement of a durable peace. hether we will make proper 
use of the advantages thus placed before us, remains to be 
seen. 


Posrscript.—The events of the past few weeks have brought 
out developments in military operations, which are still more 
convincing of the desperate character of the rebel fortunes, and 
the brightening prospects of ourown. We have already alluded 
to Grant’s strong hold upon the great force of the enemy at 
Richmond, the situation of affairs in the Shenandoah Valley, in 
Georgia, and in Missouri. We will summarize what has taken 
place since the time of writing. The long quiet which had pre- 
vailed along Grant’s lines on both sides of the James, was broken 
October 27th, by a strong reconnoissance, or rather movement, 
towards the South-Side Railroad, meanwhile the Army of the 
James making a demonstration against the immediate defences 
of Richmond. The object designed by the commanding gen- 
eral, was, no doubt, to discover the strength of the enemy, and 
to invite an action. Portions of the Army of the Potomac 
reached the vicinity of Hatcher’s Run; a brisk engagement en- 
sued, the enemy being strongly intrenched, and not disposed 
to accept the challenge; the army withdrew, locating its left on 
an advantageous position, three miles nearer the South-Side Rail- 
road. While these events were taking place on the south side 
of the James, General Butler advanced his troops from their old 
camps on the north, and pressed the enemy into his heavy 
works, and held him there; and upon the withdrawal of the 
Army of the Potomac, also fell back, very cautiously pursued. 
It is evident, judging trom the affairs of October 27th and 28th, 
that Lee is so weak that he can scarcely maintain his position. 
Three months ago he would have readily accepted the liberal 
—— of a fight extended by General Grant. 

he rebel army is now so weak, that Lee trembles to stir a 
hair’s-breadth from his fortified lines, for fear of an engagement, 
and its inevitable results. Grant, meanwhile, is —_— 
stronger in his position, aud the return of the soldier voters wi 
consummate the end. 

In the Shenandoah Valley the enemy attempted to initiate a 
kind of semi-offensive, defensive, or some other undefinable 
movement. A series of persistent and unsuccessful efforts found 
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him with one piece of artillery, and minus nearly twenty thou 
sand men, and the rest advancing by the rear with unparalleled 
velocity. Rebel power in the Shenandoah region is now un 

uestionably broken. The irregular warfare of guerrillas alone 
Dots the quiet. arly is said to be recuperating, but he will 
never recover—what he has lost. 

In Georgia, we last witnessed Wheeler and Forrest threaten- 
ing, in their own opinions, wonderful results, meantime attack- 
ing very useless and unimportant posts, and giving plenty of 
room to the great ones. A few hours’ entertainment at Big 
Shanty cured Mr. Forrest of his offensive schemes. Mr. Davis 
came to Georgia, made a few speeches, and ordered Hood on 
the offensive. Sherman’s three hundred miles of communica- 
tion were to be wiped out. Atlanta was to be starved into 
capitulation. Hood thought he fully mastered the movement. 
He obeyed. His army ragged, hungry, and exhausted, has 
already been defeated by a fraction of Sherman’s army, in the 
neighborhood of Blue-W ater Creek, Tennessee River. Sherman, 
meanwhile, is preparing a larger force at Atlanta, to sweep the 
region abandoned by Hood, and to open a new base of supplies, 
from which he will be able to provision his army with greater 
economy of time and men. Hood has undoubtedly committed 
an irretrievable blunder, and Sherman is taking advantage of 
it. Under the impulses of this greater failure of the Confederacy, 
the lukewarmness of Georgia and Alabama, will doubtless soon 
be transformed into incipient, and ultimately, full measures of 
peace. Price, too, in Missouri, has met his usual fate. After 
a few weeks of almost unopposed depredations and bloodshed, 
by the combined action of the Missouri and Kansas militia, to- 

ether with the volunteer troops, and General Pleasonton’s 

rovisional Cavalry Division, the enemy has been routed, losing 
largely in killed, wounded, prisoners, artillery, wagons, and 
plunder. He is now fleeing from the State, vigorously pursued 
by our troops. Under reasonable circumstances, this closes the 
last raid into Missouri. 

Thus the three great schemes of the enemy have been 
disposed of. His offensive-defensive campaigns, which but 
a few weeks ago gave him so much encouragement, have 
most disastrously failed in every quarter. he national 
army, improving by its success, has arrived at the highest de- 
gree of efficiency. The choice of the next President, the strong 
political feeling attendant upon great elections, being subdued, 
and the whole nation will again turn its attention to the war, 
and hurry it to its close, 
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A WORD FOR THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 
i 


Tue nation is now well into the fourth year of the War 
Jor the Union. Of the causes that led to the war, we do not 
propose here to speak; neither particularly of its progress or 
results. All of these topics have been widely, not to say 
searchingly discussed, both from the rostrum and by the press, 
and they all occupy already a full share of the public mind. 
For the purposes of this paper, it suffices to say that, three years 
ago, the armies of the Republic, scarcely certain at that time 
of either themselves or their leaders, were marshalling for com- 
bat on the banks of the Potomac and the Ohio; to-day, our 
victorious legions, under such unmistakable chieftains as Grant 
and Sherman, have passed the James and the Chattahoochie, 
and ere long, let us hope, the tramp of their march will 
resound from the streets of Richmond and Mobile. 

It matters not that ony politicians, for party’s sake, 
“giving up to mere party what was meant for mankind,” 
have agreed to call the war thus far “a failure.” There 


stands the record of Antietam and Seer Vicksburg and 
t 


Chattanooga, Atlanta and Winchester; and there it will stand 
forever! But, as we have said, we do not propose in this 
paper specially to recount the achievements of our arms, or to 
trace the flight of our triumphant eagles. We purpose rather 
to give some notice of the forethought, the preparation, and 
the organization, that have backed our armies in their vast 
operations, and without which the best of armies, tucugh led 
by the greatest of captains, would soon achieve only disaster 
and defeat, retreat and ruin. Few people, in ordinary civil 
life, conceive of what an army really is. They look upon it 
merely as so many men, massed together for hostile purposes, 
and estimate its worth and its renown solely by its battles 
fought and victories won. They forget, that it is in fact a vast 
community on legs, with all its institutions and appointments 
complete, here one day and the next day gone, bearing within 
itself all the elements of life and motion, and that its fights 
and sieges are only the net products of long weeks and 
months of anxious and laborious preparation beforehand. 
With a view to correct these false ideas, and to vindicate some- 
what the worth and dignity of bureau work, we have selected 
the Quartermaster’s Department, as the subject of this paper, 
because the most abused and the least understood of any in 
the army, though the most important by far of all the staff 
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departments. We say this advisedly, in view of the vast 
responsibilities devolving upon it, and believe a candid consid- 
eration of its many, its complex, and its very onerous duties, 
will make good the assertion. Let us begin with the Regula- 
tions, the vade mecum of the quartermaster, and the Code 
Napoléon of the army. It coolly defines the Quartermaster’s 
Department (see page 159, Revised United States Army 
Regulations, 1863) as the one that “ provides the barracks, 
quarters, hospitals, storehouses, offices, stables, and transpor- 
tation (horses, oxen, mules, wagons, harness, &c.) of the army ; 
storage and transportation for all army supplies; army cloth- 
ing; camp and garrison equipage; cavalry and _ artillery 
horses; fuel; forage; straw; material for bedding; and 
stationery.” A common man would be likely to think that 
this was about enough for one department to do, and that it 
would require a busy hand and active brain to be architect and 
carpenter, jockey and wheelwright, forwarding and commission 
merchant, shipper and teamster, tailor and tent-maker, farmer 
and stationer,—all at the same time. And yet, not content 
with this, the next paragraph turns the unlucky quarter- 
master into a tolerable paymaster also, by requiring him to 
pay “the incidental expenses of the army,” such as “per 
diem to extra duty men; postage on public service; the 
expenses of courts-martial, of the pursuit and apprehension of 
deserters, of the burials of officers and soldiers, of hired 
escorts, of expresses, interpreters, spies, and guides, of veter- 
inary surgeons and medicines for horses, and of supplying 
posts with water.” One would naturally suppose, that the 
duties of a quartermaster would end here, at least; but, as if 
determined to overwhelm and crush him, the Regulations next 
proceed to heap remorselessly upon him the shortcomings and 
failures of everybody else, by making him responsible also 
for “generally the proper and authorized expenses for the 
movements and operations of an army, not expressly assigned 
to any other department!’ Those who condemn the 
Quartermaster’s Department for occasional failure, should not 
talk about “riding a free horse to death,” after this. In 
truth, from this statement in the rough, it is easy to be seen, 
that one would have to be a Jack-of-all-trades and Master-of- 
all—a veritable Admirable Crichton, in order to be even a 
tolerable quartermaster. To be a great one, or even a good 
one, would require both the brain of Apollo, and the brute 
force of Hercules, and even then some aide-de-camp or 
doctor would be continually finding fault with and badgering 
him, though he performed the twelve labors of Hercules 
every day of his life, and every hour in the day. 

The truth is, in the army, everybody (and his wife too, if he 
has one) goes to the Quartermaster’s Department for every 
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thing he wants; and if he does not get it right off, ‘nstanter, 
and of the very best quality, no matter what the situation, the 
quartermaster is straightway branded as an imbecile or a 
thief, and oftentimes as both. Nevertheless, the Quarter- 
master’s Department, as we have already shown, houses and 
nurses the army; makes its fire and furnishes its bed; shoes 
and clothes it; follows it up, with its outstretched and shelter- 
ing arms, dropping only mercies, wherever it goes ; carries, even 
to its most distant and difficult camps, the food it eats, the 
clothing it wears, the cartridges it fires, the medicines it con- 
sumes; and finally, when “life’s fitful fever” is over, con- 
structs its coffin, digs its grave, conducts its burial, nay, even 
erects a head-board to mark the spot where “sleeps well” 
the departed hero, and keeps besides, by special Act of Con- 

ress, a record of the time and place of his interment, for 
uture reference of his friends or others. 

Pleasantry aside, it will be seen at once that the duties of 
this staff department, from the very nature of the case, are 
vast and almost overwhelming; for, in addition to its own 
legitimate duties, it also has to provide transportation and stor- 
age for-all the other departments, Pay, Subsistence, Ordnance, 

edical, &c.; in fact, in many instances, it has to carry all 
these other departments literally on its shoulders, and to take 

ood care of them first, before it dare spare time or labor to 
oak after its own affairs proper at all. True, there is an old 
saw in the army, attributed to a former Quartermaster-General, 
that the first duty of a quartermaster is to make himself com- 
fortable; that his second duty is to make himself more com- 
fortable ; his third duty, to make himself as comfortable as he 
can ; and his fourth duty, to make everybody else uncomfort- 
able! But the story, if not apocryphal, is nevertheless so op- 
posed to ordinary facts, that it is scarcely worth refuting. At 
the opening of the war, of course, the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment was struck with the same paralysis and had the same 
difficulties to encounter that then beset the Government every- 
where. It was literally bankrupt, and its head gone. Though 
not among the first of the old army officers to resign, yet long 
before the commencement of active hostilities, the Quartermaster- 
General threw up his commission and went over to rebeldom. 
He was no less a personage than the present rebel Lieutenant- 
General Joe. Johnston, whom we all remember as the able 
opponent of Sherman at first in his Atlanta campaign. The 
question at once arose, who was tosucceed him? A most grave 
and momentous question it was, too, in view of the great 
operations about to be undertaken. Our army heretofore had 
mustered but some thirteen thousand men, rank and file, all 
told; now half a million of men were soon to take the field. 
Except the brief raid on Mexico, for half a century our troops 
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had operated only within narrow and peaceful bounds; now 
vast regions were to be penetrated, inhabited by a brave and 
hostile people, and long lines of communication, by both rail 
and river, were to be opened up and maintained. We were 
without forage, clothing, animals, and means of transportation, 
to begin with without accoutrements and equipage ; without 
transports and storehouses; without barracks and hospitals; 
without depots and magazines; and, worst of all, almost en- 
tirely without officers fit for the arduous and responsible duties 
soon to be assumed. To comprehend, the importance, and to 
master the details of the vast business thus soon to be thrust 
upon him, and especially to egy ed officers, and effect the 
necessary organization to carry affairs forward, there was need 
of a man of high qualities, with a physical frame to back them, 
that no work could weary or break down. None but a broad 
and capacious brain could grasp the operations about to com- 
mence, and none but a Titan of endurance could bear the fret, 
and worry, and work, and ceaseless stretch of mind that were 
soon to begin. 

The required conditions were thought to centre in Cap- 
tain M. ©. Meigs, of the Engineer Corps, who for some time 
had superintended the construction of the Public Works at 
Washington, and Mr. Lincoln accordingly soon called him to 
the post just vacated by Johnston. It was no child’s play that 
the Quartermaster-General now sat down to, and although 
Meigs stripped himself for the work, we may well believe that 
he was oft beset by “heavy fears and forebodings dire.” Over 
a half million of men, fresh from civil life, unused to the hard- 
ships and economies of the soldier, were to be shod, clothed, 
om put in the field; were to be equipped with tools, tentage, 
and transportation; furnished with subsistence, ammunition, 
and medicines; and when it was decided to move, were to be 
followed up along their lines of march, over mountain and 
stream, through valley and plain, with almost the anxious care 
of Providence, and the inevitable certainty of fate. To assist 
him, he had—he knew not whom, until he had tried them ; for 
treason was yet rife everywhere in the public service, and 
traitors in all the Staff Shepeuenuns still “went unwhipt of 
— Even his course since then, too, must have been 
argely tentative ; for his officers were few, if any, of them ex- 
ete ie in great affairs, and he himself originally could have 

own but little of the vast and intricate department com- 
mitted to his hands. And yet, with all this, it must be frankly 
acknowledged, he has “filled the bill ;” has always, so far, sus- 
tained the army ; has never failed to meet promptly all just and 
reasonable demands, in this the greatest war of modern times ; 
and the verdict of impartial history will be, that he has 
throughout exhibited a breadth of view, a fertility of resource, 
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and a genius for hard work that justly entitle him to the thanks 
of the Nation. 

As grounds for this judgment of Meigs and his department, 
let us consider somewhat how the Quartermaster’s Department 
has borne itself, in connection with the chief movements of the 
war thus far. The war once begun, it will be remembered that 
all interest in the North soon centred in two chief points— 
Washington, in the East, and St. Louis, in the West. First of 
all, of course, the Government was bound, by the most sacred 
of obligations—its fealty to a free people—to defend its own 
seat. ae; at the first news from Charleston Harbor, troops 
at once began to collect in and about Washington, and with 
their first coming, the work of the Quartermaster’s Department 
arduously commenced. We shall not attempt to portray its 
operations during the qguasi-campaign that ended so gloomily 
at Bull Run. e ee rather to draw a veil over that brief 
period, which appears to have had no organization anywhere, 
except a magnificent system of sawve qui peut, from beginning 
toend. In the Quartermaster’s Department, especially, cloth- 
ing, equipage, transportation, all seem to have been issued 
quite ad libitum, on the principle of “ Keep all you have, and 
get all you can,” and the outfit of a single regiment at Bull 

un, it is well authenticated, in many instances, equalled and 
surpassed the total equipment of a brigade or division, as they 
now move and fight under Grant and Sherman. Coming then 
at once to the advent of McClellan, it was obvious from the 
start that two chief officers of the Quartermaster’s Department 
would be immediately required ; one to provide and issue sup- 
plies, in charge of the — at Washington; the other to 
prescribe and regulate the kind and the amount, in charge of 
the troops in the field. Fortunately for the Government, the 
first of these officers was already in Washington, with some 
faults of manner, it is true, but with his heart in the right 
place; and the other was soon found, and ordered to dut 
without delay. Both of these officers took hold of business 
with a will, and in spite of the ignorance and chaos that then 
reigned supreme, as was to be expected from such raw and un- 
formed material as the volunteer force at first, soon succeeded 
in reducing things at least to somewhat of order and system. 
The troops were adequately supplied, and no more ; the allow- 
ance of tentage and transportation was regulated ; and a system 
of reports was inaugurated, that promised data most valuable 
for the future. The chief object, at first, of course, was to 
regulate the army, and to accumulate stores at Washington and 
about there sufficient to warrant a forward movement. The 
supplies, of course, lay in the North, and from there but two 
lines of communication were open to Washington—the Potomac 
River, by far the best, and the Baltimore Railroad. Soon these 
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two were reduced to one, the railroad, the rebels sealin ‘ the 
river with their audacious batteries, not long after Bull Run; 
and over this slender line of iron, liable to be cut at any 
moment, all the vast supplies of the army, fuel, forage, clothing, 
tentage, subsistence, ammunition, &c., for months had to come. 
From Baltimore, however, three great lines of railroad, seem- 
ing no doubt to the Government at times almost like the bene- 
ficent arms of Providence, stretched away throughout the 
teeming and abundant North, and the Chesapeake Bay, 
besides, was always ready to bear to her ample wharves the 
commerce of the seas. By all these channels, though for the 
last few miles on a single line of railway, the resources of the 
North were poured into Washington during the fall and winter 
of 1861-2, until supplies everywhere were piled mountain 
high, and the city and its environs became one enormous maga- 
zine. Thus passed the fall and winter of 1861-2, in organiza- 
tion and preparation, as we have said, with the Army of the 
Potomac still encamped about Washington. 

But with the spring of ’62, there came one day a General 
Order from the President, and soon the grand army was at last 
thoroughly in motion. As preliminary thereto, there was of 
course a general peeling for the campaign. Transportation was 
cut down to the lowest figure, and camp equipage and private 
baggage were reduced from the luxurious and comfortable to 
the absolutely essential. Then came the transfer of the army 
bodily, by the Quartermaster’s Department, from Alexandria 
to Yorktown. If anybody supposes this a light job, to embark 
an army, horse, foot, and artillery, over a hundred thousand 
strong, with all its appliances for living, moving, and fighting 
complete, then to transport it a hundred and fifty miles down a 
fretful bay and up an uncertain river, and again disembark it 
in safety, in the midst of a Virginia wilderness of quicksands 
and mud, he is simply vastly mistaken. It required foresight 
and forethought of the highest order, and an organization 
Argus-eyed and Briarean-handed. At that time the Army of 
the Potomac was reputed to consist of at least one hundred and 
twenty thousand men, of all arms of the service; this would 
give, at the ratio of about two-thirds animals to the men, which 

as proven to be the usual ratio in American armies in this 
war, full seventy thousand animals of all grades—cavalry, artil- 
lery, private, and draught. To this must also be added fully 
thirty thousand men more of all classes, such as employés of 
the various staff departments, servants, camp-followers, and 
hangers-on generally. To move quickly such a prodigious 
multitude, with all their necessary appurtenances, and to keep 
up the necessary supplies from day to day of subsistence, cloth- 
ing, forage, and ammunition, laid even the vast shipping of the 
commercial North under heavy contribution, and from April to 
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July the lower Chesapeake, the York, and the James, literall 
swarmed with craft of all descriptions. At all points where it 
became necessary to debark troops or supplies, floating wharves 
were extemporized by means of canal-boats or barges; pontoon- 
boats also came into good play for the same purpose, and there 
were instances, such as at Cheeseman’s Creek, where the service 
thus rendered was, so to speak, incalculable. Yorktown evacu- 
ated, the army was at last fairly afoot, and then came the race 
for Richmond. Of the movement up the Peninsula, and the 
affairs at Williamsburg and Fair Oaks, as well as the so-called 
Seven Days’ Fight, resulting in the retreat to James River, it 
is foreign to our purpose here to speak. We have only to say 
that, during all these operations, supplies met the troops regu- 
larly at all points, sonny at a distance of but a few miles from 
the line of march, and that extraordinary as was the march to 
Harrison’s Landing, the trains of the army, nevertheless, 
nowhere impeded or embarrassed the movement, and were all 
substantially gotten off safe, huge and unwieldy as they neces- 
sarily were. The movement of the trains June 29th and 30th, 
from the line of Fair Oaks to James River, was an experience 
never to be forgotten, we venture to say, by those who partici- 
pated in it, as did the writer. The movement began, properly 
speaking, on Saturday night, June 28th, and continued on into 
uesday, July Ist. At times portions of the trains were badly 
under fire, as at White Oak Swamp on Sunday morning, and 
the enemy did not fail to pay the laggards his usual compliment 
of shot and shell. But notwithstanding this, scarcely a ser- 
viceable wagon, if any, was destroyed or left behind; and 
when at last they had all fairly debouched into the plain by 
Harrison’s Bar—ammunition, ambulance, subsistence, and bag- 
age-trains all complete—there was, stretching away in a 
Saecinan, a perfect ocean of billowy wagon-covers, among 
which stray donkeys here and there, after their kind, went 
cavorting about like porpoises “on a bender,” with an occa- 
sional forlorn performance on their infernal horns of “ Whee- 
haugh,” “ Whee-haugh,” which, being interpreted, means, we 
suppose, “ Here’s your mule! Here’s your mule!” The march 
of the trains, subsequently, from Harrison’s Landing to York- 


town, though excessively hot and dusty, was made without 
incident, as the enemy scarcely pursued, being well after Pope ; 
and then came the transfer of the army again by water to 
Aquia Creek and Alexandria. Much as the army was reduced 
in numbers, this re-embarkation at Yorktown seemed almost 
interminable, although a large amount of its compene and 


baggage had previously been sent by boat down James River, 
before leaving Harrison’s Landing. The artillery and land 
transportation, especially, seemed as if they never would get 
off. They came in very slowly and chaotically at Alexandria 
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and Washington, and doubtless much of McClellan’s hesitation 
and delay in moving to the relief of Pope, after landing at 
Alexandria, arose from the fact that both his artillery and 
wagons, in the main, were yet down the Potomac. The Quar- 
termaster’s Department, to be entirely candid, was here no 
doubt considerably to blame. How far the Commanding 
General was responsible for this failure, by omitting to give 
timely notice to his staff of his intended movement, may well 
be considered. But the result was a deal of unkind censure of 
the original Chief Quartermaster—much of it clearly unjust— 
who had just been relieved, with scarcely time for his successor 
to arrange for the pending movement in view of the vastness of 
the project, and the multitudinousness of its details. 

The Pope and Antietam campaigns were quickly over, with 
nothing especially noteworthy in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment except the great loss of teams and supplies “gobbled up,” 
chiefly by Jeb Stuart and Stonewall Jackson. There was a 
story rife at the time about General Rucker, the Chief Quarter- 
master at Washington, which is too good a commentary on the 
Pope campaign to be lost to history. It seems one day, when 
in a particularly ursine humor, he was presented by an officer 
with a requisition for one hundred teams to go to Warrenton, 
or Culpepper, or somewhere about there; the General read it 
slowly over, and then looking stormily up, over his glasses, at 


the unlucky Quartermaster, growled fiercely out, as on aM Rucker 


can growl, “ What do you want of these teams?” The meek 
reply was, “ For General Pope’s army.” “ For Pope, do you ? 
ell, you can have ’em! Take ’em along! Don’t want your 
receipts either!” The officer, astonished, inquired what he 
meant by not wanting receipts. The answer. was, in the same 
ursine growl, “ Where’s the use of taking your receipts for what 
I know you won’t keep? Jeb Stuart wal nave them all, to the 
last tar-pot and jackass, in less than a week, and so I shall in- 
struct Captain Dana to invoice them to Bob Lee or Jeff. Davis 
direct !” 
After this, late in the fall, came the Burnside campaign, and 
the fiasco at Fredericksburg for want of the pontoons. Some 
eople, only too eager to blame others for their own shortcom- 
ings, and wholly ignorant of army routine, at the time charged 
the non-arrival of the pontoons to the Quartermaster-General. 
The truth is, however, as will be seen on a moment’s reflection, 
that neither Meigs nor Halleck, indeed, had any thing whatever 
to do with the pontoons, nor will either of them be held so 
responsible by an impartial future. The duties of both were, 
and now are, of a general, supervisory, administrative nature, 
at general head-quarters, Washington, and therefore they had, 
‘properly, no more to do with the particular job of getting pon 
toons to Fredericksburg for the Army of the Potomac, than 
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they would have had with pitching ‘tents at Nashville for the 
Army of the Cumberland, or driving a six-mule team, with one 
line, along the levee at New Orleans, for the Army of the 
Gulf. No; the Major-General Commanding had his own 
Chief Quartermaster, and should have looked to him, and to 
nobody else—had no right to look to anybody else—to get up 
his pontoon-train in time. Disagreeable as it is tosay it, unfor- 
tunately for the country, the pontvon-failure at Deodenichahens 
was of an exact piece with the failure‘of the mine at Peters- 
burg, a year and a half afterwards—twin blunders of the same 
brain,—“ Somebody else was expected to attend to it,”—and the 
unerring voice of history will not fail to so pronounce them. 

The hee halt of the Army of the Potomac, in front of 
Fredericksburg, and the subsequent campaign to Chancellors- 
ville and return, passed without matter of moment to the Quar- 
termaster’s Department. The depots of the army at first were 
at Belle Plain and Aquia Creek, but a few miles away at 
worst, and the railroad to Aquia Oreek being speedily recon- 
structed, supplies were conveyed by it almost into the very 
camps, at least into the very heart of the army. But subse- 
quently, in June, ’63, when Lee crossed the Potomac, and 
advanced boldly into Pennsylvania, Hooker within twelve 
hours set his whole army in motion, and then to Gettysbur, 
and back again to Culpepper there came a time that “trie 
men’s souls” in the Quartermaster’s Department to the utmost. 
The march across the country and return necessitated a con- 
stant change of depots and lines of supplies, and it required all 
the consummate vigilance and energy of the Chief Quartermas- 
ter to keep things going. Considerable forage, and some ani- 
mals, it is true, were picked up in Pennsylvania; yet, after all, 
it was found that the resources of the country availed but little 
in supplying such a prodigious multitude. The army was never 
less than one hundred thousand strong, and generally more, with 
an average of from fifty to sixty thousand animals; and then, be- 
sides, the seesaw movement—first north, and then south—was, 
much of it, over almost identically the same line of march. 
When the army got back about Warrenton and Culpepper, so 
far as supplies are concerned it might as well have been in the 
middle of the Great Sahara. All that region had been cam- 
paigned over by both armies since the spring of 61, each side 
alternately seesawing east or west, north or south, as the for- 
tune of war demanded, until the whole region was literally 
stripped bare of every thing available for either man or beast. 
The Gettysburg campaign, as we have said, was a hard one; 
nevertheless, the army was kept well supplied, and when at last 
it located at Culpepper, there was soon an abundance of every 
thing essential. 

The subsequent campaign of the Army of the Potomac, be- 
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ginning with the movement from Culpepper last spring, and 
continuing down to the present writing, has been a severe one 
in all respects, for all branches of the service. From the outset, 
General Grant cut boldly loose from his line of supplies—the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad—and trusted to luck and hard 
blows to find another. Loading up his wagons, he turned his 
army, though more numerous than ever before, into a movable 
column, fighting as it marched, and resolved to depend for sup- 
plies on a base equally movable. His first change of base was 
from Culpepper to Fredericksburg or rather Belle Plain, next 
to Port Ro 2 next to the White House, and then to City Point, 
or at least it is still there at this writing. All of these changes 
involved gigantic work on the part of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, which was all the more onerous and harassing because 
no one could say how long it would prove available. Never- 
theless, no sooner was Fredericksburg occupied, than men were 
set to work to rebuild and reopen the railroad to Aquia Creek. 
In less than a fortnight, the road was in working order, though 
it involved the construction of wharves at Aquia Creek, and the 
building of a bridge across Potomac Creek four hundred and 
twenty-two feet long, by eighty-two feet high, which was fin- 
ished, it is said, in two and a half days, or forty working 
hours. The road was run for barely a week or so, when Grant 
cut loose from Fredericksburg, and the base of operations was 
switched to Port Royal. A few days sufficed for that line, 
when again the base was transferred to the White House. 
Scarcely twenty-four hours after our advance reached Bottom’s 
Bridge, so as to cover the necessary work, locomotives were 
whistling on the York River Railroad, and in less than a week 
the road to the White House, for all army purposes, was in full 
working condition. Then came the crossing of the James, and 
the halt at Petersburg; and, more recently, the attack on 
the Weldon Road, and the tenacious holding of it. This last 
move so lengthened his lines, that Grant called for a railroad to 
bring up his supplies, and almost before the country had fairly 
heard of the commencement of the work, a railroad ten miles 
long was in full blast from City Point to his extreme left. From 
this statement in the rough, hasty and imperfect as it necessa- 
rily is, it may well be believed that the work of thus following 
up and sustaining the Lieutenant-General’s army has been no 
mere child’s play. Half the job would be sufficient to engross 
the attention, and to tax to the utmost the energies of most 
men; and none but a really able man—of stout heart and fer- 
tile brain—could possibly have succeeded when assigned the 
whole. Any ordinary brigadier, such men as usually find their 
way into the command of brigades and divisions, would have 
broken down the campaign and starved the army long ago. 
That the army has not eo starved, but well fed, and the cam- 
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paign throughout stoutly maintained, let the country, in thank- 
ing others—alas, but too often far less deserving !—forget not 
also to thank, at least half-way, the long-suffering, much-abused, 
but in most instances, hard-working officers of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department. 

In our next article we will consider the operations in the West. 


BREECH-LOADING MUSKET. 


BY MAJOR T. T. 8. LAIDLEY, U. S. ORD. DEPT. 


Tuat the soldier should be armed and equipped in such a 
manner as to render him in the highest possible degree efficient, 
is a general proposition which will be readily acceded to by 
all. The nation which neglects this principle, or is slow to 
perceive and adopt those improvements (which, if adopted, 
would materially add to the efticiency of its troops), either from 
some mistaken idea of economy, or from a blind adherence to 
that which has gained a hold upon the affections by time and 
by valuable service, must soon or late pay dearly for its supine- 
ness or infatuation. 

At no time in the history of the world has greater activity 
been displayed by all nations than at the present, in searchin 
out and adopting new improvements in arms and materzél, a 
whatever may tend to add to their power of attack and of 
defence. 

During the last few years the merits of the rifle-musket have 
been generally conceded, and this improved arm has been 
adopted by all nations. 

Rifled cannon for field-service are used exclusively in all ser- 
vices except our own, to our discredit it must be said: for 
siege and harbor defence, they are rapidly working their way 
into general use. Guns of monster size are deemed not only 
practicable, but necessary: new explosive materials are sought : 
the balloon and telegraph are applied to military uses: war 
vessels propelled by steam have been generally introduced, and 
navies are regarded as incomplete, and incapable of performin. 
their expected duties, if they have not their fleet of iron-cl 
vessels. 

There is still another improvement that is now attracting 
much attention, one that has already been partially adopted, 
and must soon be geneeen? introduced by all nations,—I mean 
the adoption of breech-loading, in place of muzzle-loading 


arms, for all foot, as well as mounted troops. 
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The advantages of the breech-loading system have long been 
acknowledged, in the abstract ; and there are to be found in the 
Artillery Museums of Europe arms constructed, more than two 
enced ears ago, on this principle—efforts made at this early 
age to solve this important but difficult problem. 

Great stress has been laid by military writers, of all times, 
and even by recent writers of our own service, on the great 
waste of ammunition that takes place in all battles—the large 
number of cartridges fired, for the number of men disabled— 
and have founded on this an argument against the breech-load- 
ng arm, on account of the increased facility it gives for rapid 

ring. 

That accuracy of fire is a consideration of the first import- 
ance, and that it should be increased to its greatest possible ex- 
tent, no one will pretend to deny. That there is a vast deal of 
ammunition thrown away uselessly, by both infantry and artil- 
lery troops, is equally evident—our own experience confirms 
the fact. It has been estimated that from three thousand to 
ten thousand balls were fired in European armies, to place one 
man hors de combat, and though the percentage of balls that 
prove effective, to those fired, has doubtless been very much de- 
creased in our recent battles, it is not to be gainsaid, that 
there is still, in all engagements, a great waste of ammunition. 
But why lay such special stress on this waste of ammunition ? 
In war, of what is there not a _ waste ? a waste of men, of 
arms, of ammunition, of supplies of all kinds; so that it may 
be properly designated as in itself a great waste. 

nerease the accuracy of fire to its utmost possible extent, 
but let it not be pretended that it is not desirable to deliver a 
reater number of shots in a given time than theenemy. This 
is one of the fallacies that belong to the past—one that our 
recent battles have effectually exploded. 

There are in our service those, to whom if you speak of the 
advantages of a breech-loading arm for infantry, they will urge, 
in addition to the objection of the waste of ammunition just 
referred to, that the breech-loading apparatus is liable to get 
out of order, and then the gun is worthless. They will, prob- 
ably, wind up their argument by telling you, as conclusive on 
the subject, of the report of Major C——, on the first crude 
breech-loading arm offered to our service: “ That it shot well, 
and was a very good gun, but it was such a pity that the barrel 
was made in two parts ;” or, of Colonel F——’s remark on the 
same gun, “that if the muzzle-loading arm had then been 
known for the first time, it would be regarded as a great in- 
vention.” 

Norway was the nation which first acknowledged the im- 
portance of abolishing the inconvenient and troublesome mode 
of loading with a ramrod, by adopting for the infantry a 
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breech-loading musket. No change, however, was made in the 
manner of firing, but the percussion-cap was used, and put on 
in the usual way, by hand. In 1851, a different arm, also 
breech-loading, was given to the Swedish Marine. Soon after, 
Prussia took a great stride in advance of the other nations, by 
doing away with the two most difficult and troublesome opera- 
tions in loading,—the use of the ramrod to send the cartridge 
home, and putting the cap on the cone,—by the introduc- 
tion into service of the needle-gun, as it is called, which is 
breech loading, and has the cap in the cartridge. The effi- 
ciency of this arm in the hands of the Prussian infantry, has 
_ so striking, in the recent campaign in Denmark, that 

ngland, for almost the first time, has taken a lesson from a 
war, in which she has not been engaged, and has, by a formal 
decision of the War Department, ordered that her infantry 
shall, in future, be armed with breech-loading muskets. The 
particular model which is to be adopted remains yet to be de- 
termined. 

The Emperor Napoleon has also adopted the breech-loading 
system, in arming his special corps, the Cent-Gardes. 

In determining this question for ourselves, whether there are 
any advantages to be gained by adopting the breech-loading 
system for the musket, we are not left entirely to the deduc- 
tions of theory, but are enabled to call to our aid the voice of 
experience, that umpire, from whose decisions theorists cannot 
appeal. 

' he examination of the muskets, picked up on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, reveals a fact that few would be prepared to 
admit, and speaks in terms which should not pass unheeded, as 
to the inherent defects of the muzzle-loading system. 

Of the twenty-seven thousand five hundred and seventy-four 
muskets collected after the battle, it was found that twenty- 
four thousand were loaded: twelve thousand contained each 
two loads, and six thousand (over twenty per cent.), were 
charged with from three to ten loads each. 

One musket had in it twenty-three loads, each charge being 
down in regular order. Oftentimes the cartridge was 
oaded without being first broken, and in many instances it was 
inserted, the ball down first. 

What an exhibit of useless guns does this present !—useless 
for that day’s work, and from causes peculiar to the system of 
loading. 

But experience has spoken out yet more unmistakably in 
favor of the advantages of the breech-loading musket. There 
have been several instances where a single regiment, armed 
with breech-loading, self-capping rifles, has held in check a 
whole brigade armed with the ordinary musket ; and in a line 
of skirmishers, repelling an attack, the portion of the troops 
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armed with the breech-loading rifle, is readily distinguished by 
their advanced position. They are not so easily driven in. 

To those who oppose the introduction of the breech-loading 
musket on the ground that it is liable to get out of order, by a 
derangement of the breech-loading parts, we would point to 
the large number of muzzle-loading guns which are rendered 
unserviceable by causes which would be inoperative with 
breech-loading arms. 

To those who oppose its adoption on the ground that men 
fire too rapidly already, and throw away, uselessly, too much 
ammunition, we would recommend the remedy of introducing 
into the Manual of Arms certain motions, having for their 
object to retard the loading ; such, for instance, as wiping out 
and lubricating the bore after each shot. Besides accomplish- 
ing the object which they have in view, this en would 
have a decidedly beneficial effect, in increasing the accuracy of 
fire, and might be omitted when deemed advisable by the 
officers. 

It is understood that the question of changing the system of 
‘loading the musket to breech yer has claimed the attention 
of the indefatigable Secretary of War, who is ever ready to 


lend an ear to proposals for increasing the efficiency of his De- 

partment, and he has directed a Board of officers to be con- 

vened, for the aoe of determining whether it is advisable 
ch 


to make any change in the present musket, and if so, what 
they would recommend. , 

It cannot, of course, be known for some time, perhaps for 
months, what will be the action of this Board ; but whatever it 
may be, it can hardly be doubted that the order appointing the 
Board may be regarded as the death-warrant of the rammer 
and the percussion-cap. They have had their day, and must 
now soon be numbered among the things of the past, to be 
seen only in the museums of arms, indices of the age in which 
they were used, mile-stones on the pathway of progressive 
improvement. 





TQ GOLDWIN SMITH. 


TO GOLDWIN SMITH, 


ON READING HIS LETTER TO A WHIG MEMBER OF THE SOUTHERN INDEPEND- 
ENCE ASSOCIATION. 


BY E. A. W. 


A PEOPLE welcomes thee across the sea, 

Thou manliest Briton! who above the crowd 

Of narrow islanders, hast dared aloud 

Speak such clear, ringing words for Liberty 
Beyond the Channel. With an eye how true 
Fixed on the Northern lights wild flashing, high 
Upon the forehead of our crimson sky, 

Thou read’st the fates binding the Old and New; 
A nation battling in this Titan strife 

For the world’s hopes, knit with its deathless life. 


O England! mother great, whose life-blood still 

Thro’ our young veins back to the well-head runs; 
Once mother of a race of stalwart sons! 

Where sleeps thy Hampden now, whose dauntless will 
No falsehood bribed? where Milton’s sunlit flame, 
That fed our torches? Fallen, ah! fallen to-day! 

A land of shopmen bartering away 

The best crown-jewel of thy stately name! 

Methinks thy Clarkson shivers in his grave, 

To see thee love the Cotton, scorn the Slave! 


Yet no! recall the taunts that rashly light 

The mines of hate; and help us, friend, to trust 
In souls like thine, as generous, as just; 

A people’s heart yet pulsing with the right: 
Nor blear-eyed prophets, nor a hireling press 
Unteach our olden faith in Englishmen. 

Better than iron fleets, be thy wise pen 

To quench our fires, and wake our nobleness, 
From Pilgrim rock to where the queenly West 
Wears her blue lakes as sapphires on her breast. 


December, 1864. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


First in order, as of importance on our monthly list of books, stands “‘ Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary,” for a splendid copy of which we are indebted to the 
publishers, Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield, through the hands of Messrs. 
Mason, Brothers, New York. This truly great work, acknowledged in England and 
America as the best, most authoritative, and most complete Lexicon of the English 
Language now in existence, again appears to the public with new and more para- 
mount claims. It has been thoroughly revised and much enlarged, is illustrated 
with over three thousand fine engravings, which present more surely to the eye the 
forms of certain objects than the best definitions can offer to the mind, and contains 
ten thousand words and meanings not to be found in any other dictionary. Begun 
on purely philological principles, and the product literally of the author’s lifetime, 
it has since subsidized the labors of the best American, English, and Continental 
scholars, with a determination on the part of all concerned to make it—as it now 
is—facile princeps among dictionaries. The “battle of the books” may now be con- 
sidered as over: the palm, non sine pulvere, remains with Webster. Among the 
great features, which we can only notice briefly, are the Introduction, an admirable 
text-book of English philology in itself, and numerous tables, one of which is quite 
unique, and quite invaluable: we refer to that of names in fiction of persons, places, 
and phrases, by which those allusions to standard literature, in constant use among 
cultivated people, may be explained and verified. It is an admirable feature, and 
is entirely original with this work. We shall have occasion to call the attention of 
our readers to the minuter excellences of Webster’s Unabridged, when we have 
time to give it that detailed examination which it so richly deserves and so fully 
repays. 1 vol. royal quarto, 1840 pp.. A splendid New Year’s gift. $12 00. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have issued, in a beautiful little blue and gold edition, 
“Twice Told Tales, by Nathaniel Hawthorne.” These charming little essays, sto- 
ries, and cloister reveries, were, most of them, written while the author was not 
known to fame. Other and greater works established him as a favorite writer 
wherever English readers are found; and the earlier efforts of his “ prentice hand” 
are now brought into proper relations with those which wrought his fame. They 
are worthy the companionship: refined taste, delicate humor, touching pathos, real 
sympathy, and pure English, characterize them all, and their brevity, simplicity, and 
variety will find them readers among those who might yawn over the art criticisms 
and curious fancies of Monte Beni. 2 vols. 32mo, of about 400 pp. each. $3.00. 


The same house has issued, in similar sumptuous form, ‘Sacred and Legendary 
Art, by Mrs. Jameson,” in two volumes. Volume I. contains Legerids of the An- 
gels and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the Doctors of the Church, and 
St. Mary Magdalene, as represented in the fine arts. Volume II. treats of the Patron 
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Saints, the Martyrs, the early Bishops, the Hermits, and the Warrior Saints of 
Christendom. 

A supplementary third volume presents “ Legends of the Monastic Orders,” and 
thus forms the second series of “Sacred and Legendary Art.”” We have nothing but 
words of admiration and recommendation of and for these beautiful volumes. They 
contain, presented with all the exquisite taste of this gifted lady, the best instruc- 
tion in art, at and before the renaissance, and thus touch one of the most attractive 
pages of history. Beside this, they show how in the ages of ignorance, supersii- 
tion, and unbelief, art was the glorious handmaiden of religion, presenting to the 
people models, albeit ideal, of faith, purity, fervor—in a word, of “the beauty of 
holiness.” Her authorities are very numerous, and her study has been intense and 
assimilative. Among the works from which she has procured her legends, are 
mentioned “ Legenda Aurea,” “Flos Sanctorum,” ‘Vies des Saints,” and numerous 
others. Such a work as this would attract, interest, and instruct young persons 
and imbue them with a desire for more extended art-studies—the most satisfying 
as well as refining of all forms of intellectual culture. Blue and gold, 32mo. $1.50 
each. 


“Clever Stories of Many Nations, rendered into Rhyme, by John G. Saxe,” is a 
holiday book, just issued by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. The beautiful illustrations, 
one to each story, on the same page with the letter-press, are by W. L. Champney. 
Perhaps the best comment we can make upon this book, is the following very prac- 
tical one. Taking it to our home last night, we released it from the bundle of 
books, and, with wife and children around us, began to read the “clever stories.” 
Laughter and applause were loud and constant, satisfaction marked even the smallest 
faces, and the only interruption was “to see the pictures,” which also came in for 
their share of praise. Not an “olive-branch” would go to bed until the book was 
finished, and then the author was maligned because there were no more stories to 
read—the book was too small. If any reader doubts our word, let him try the ex- 
periment on his own people, if he is fortunate enough to have any, or still more 
fortunate, if, in these war-times, he can get an occasional home-sitting with them. 
The “Snake in the Glass” is an admirable temperance lecture. A beautiful gift- 
book, from the University Press of Cambridge. Small quarto, 192 pp. $3.50. 


Among the new juvenile books, containing also much matter for older heads— 
comprehensive views of great campaigns, and good acquaintance with the military 
principles upon which the war is conducted—we give our hearty commendation to 
Major Penniman’s attractive little volume, “ Winfield, the Lawyer’s Son, and how 
he became a Major-General.” This is a great improvement upon all the “ Tanner- 
Boys,” ‘‘ Errand-Boys,” et hoc genus omne, which a fair trial has shown to be unsat- 
isfactory to the American public—democratic as it is. That the father of General 
Hancock is a gentleman, distinguished in the legal profession, in short, that the 
General had the most respectable antecedents, has not interfered with his rapid rise 
in a glorious career. This splendid soldier will have numerous biographies, but this 
touches points upon which later history may be silent. The author, Rev. C. W. 
Denison, late a chaplain in our Army, has been in immediate communication with 
General Hancock’s family, and has the entire approval of his father and brother. 
The book is a recital of facts, and owes its chief interest to these. They have been 
skilfully interwoven and most attractively told. Its moral tone, as might be ex- 
pected, is excellent, and its didactic value in putting forward the high traits of 
Hancock’s character for the imitation and emulation of the young, cannot be too 
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highly commended. The portrait of the General is pronounced “a good one” by 
his father. The illustrations are from designs by White—a most admirable artist 
in his branch—and by Hancock himself while acadet. The book must have a large 
sale, adding, as it does, to its intrinsic merits, the fine paper, clear type, and beauti- 
ful appearance, which make it a handsome gift for boys at this holiday season. 
Ashmead & Evans, Philadelphia. 12mo, 323 pp. $1.50. 


We do not often take sudden fancies, but Gail Hamilton was one of them, and we 
have never been called upon to withdraw our first favor. ‘A New Atmosphere,” 
just published, is a good book; one to read at a sitting, and then to put by for fur- 
ther reading; to turn over with a friend, to talk about, and to act upon. Her judg- 
ment of men and women, is as like that of the sensational novels as “‘ Hyperion to 
a Satyr.’ Humanely satirical, she does not lash, but reasons with the culprits. 
Men may take lessons from her writings, which will tend to the production of a new 
and purer atmosphere: and if she championizes women occasionally in a partial 
manner, the spirit of a true chivalry is not yet extinct, and so we fairly range our- 
selves on her side. Would it not be well to give us an occasional opportunity to 
differ with her? She is real, startling, fearless, and original. We like Gail Ham- 
ilton more and more, and in spite of all polemics, we commend her books as excel- 
lent moral teachers. Such writings do much towards purging the moral atmosphere 
of the miasms arising around the swamp-bedded feet of the “Old Dagons,” and 
killing their worshippers while in the act of swinging their censers. Ticknor & 
Fields. 12mo, 310 pp. $2.00. 


“Hymns of the Ages,” is a second pure, sparkling stream from a perennial well- 
head. Splendid in typography, it contains gems of holy thought, worthy of all 
splendor of setting. Among the “ Hymns in Time of War,” are some of the best 
of Whittier’s, the magnificent “Marching On” of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the 
finest of Koerner, and a spirited version of Luther’s grand “ Ein Feste Burg.” There 
are divisions of poems upon “Old Age,” “Love,” “ Praise,” “ Prayer,” and “Self- 
Examination.” One of the great values of such a collection, is that it contains the 
best poems, and only the best, on these various topics, and in this regard imparts 
to its readers an eclectic power, by which to judge of poetry at large. Ticknor & 
Fields. Gilt top, 328 pp. $2.50. 


We omitted to mention in our notice last month of the History of Duryee’s 
Brigade, that a few of the copies (only three hundred in all), could be had at D. 
Van Nostrand’s, 192 Broadway, to whom we are indebted for our copy. Every 
brigade should emulate such a chronicle, and thus lay up not only the record of its 
own glory, but minute materials for a future history of the war. 


We have received from Messrs. Barnes & Burr, of New York, the “ Elements of 
Descriptive Geometry, with its Application to Spherical Projections. By Albert E. 
Church, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics in the United States Military Academy at 
West Point.” 1 vol. 8vo, 138 pp., and 1 vol. of plates. This important branch of 
geometry, not as much studied as it should be in our colleges, is here offered in a 
clear and admirable manner, and is divested, by the lucid presentation of Professor 
Church, of many of the difficulties and obscurities found in former treatises. It con- 
tains all descriptive problems from the projections of right lines to those of the most 
complicated intersections of continent surfaces. All principles and systems of 
mapography are laid down and explained. Having been among the first to profit 
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by his volumes on Analytical Geometry and the Calculus, the first of which was as 
easy, and far more pleasant than arithmetic, and the second the only truly clear 
and succinct treatment of the differential bugbear in existence, we have examined 
the present work to find, and have not been disappointed in finding, the same plate- 
glass distinctness in his teaching. No cadet of that day, who had the honor of 
being in the first section of the third class (then taught by the Professor himself), 
will forget how Mr. Church took the last fifteen minutes of a recitation hour to 
demonstrate upon the blackboard the lesson of the next day, and did it with such 
logical accuracy and sequence, that it needed but little study that evening to pre- 
pare it for the morrow. Mr. Church’s mathematical pen is entirely en rapport with 
his mind and tongue. His books are transcripts of these prelections, and, in our 
judgment, should supersede all others on the subjects of which they treat. $3.00. 


“The Bohemians of London,” just published by Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
of Philadelphia, reminds us of the Disinherited Knight, who appears upon the scene 
at an unexpected moment, to have a dash at all comers. His Bohemians are not 
mere gypsies of art, dr “chevaliers d’industrie;” many of them are rich and titled; 
but all of them more or less bad. The book is powerfully written; the command 
of language is something marvellous; several of the scenes are literally “ thrilling.” 
But the satirists, whom we admire, are those who whip rascals, in the hope of making 
them better. Our great objection to this satire is that it believes man irretrievably 
bad, and only lashes to destroy, not to reform. The author is Mr. J. M. Whitty, an 
English journalist, who died recently in Australia. Dr. R. Shelton McKenzie sup- 
plies a notice of him as an introduction. 12mo, 432 pp. 


THE MANIFOLD FIELD ORDER Book, invented by Colonel Irwin, formerly Adju- 
tant-General of the Department of the Gulf, and made and sold by Messrs. Philp & 
Solomons, Washington, D. C., is, to our minds, the handiest contrivance in the way 
of army stationery we have yet seen. We agree with Colonel Townsend, Acting 
Adjutant-General of the army, in pronouncing it “‘ one of the most complete and use- 
ful articles which an officer can carry about him in the field, in the way of writing 
apparatus.” - 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of copies of Adjutant-General’s reports 
from the following officers :— 

Adjutant-General N. Baker, of Iowa, 1861-—2-3. 

= A. Gaylord, of Wisconsin, 1861-2-3. 
Wm. C. Kibbe, of California, 1861-2-3. 
- Cyrus A. Reed, of Oregou, 1863. 

From Adjutant-General John T. Sprague, of New York, two valuable volumes of 
Muster-in Rolls, being for regiments 1 to 67, N. Y. Volunteers, inclusive; and from 
Inspector-General J. T. Miller, of New York, a copy of his interesting report for 
1864; also, copies of the reports of the Secretary of the Navy, and the Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance. 
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THE MOVEMENTS OF GENERAL SHERMAN: THE ANABASIS REVERSED.—We could 
only refer, when our last number went to press, to the initiation of a movement, 
just then indeed on the eve of its execution, which astonished the whole country, 
fell like a stroke of lightning upon the rebel commanders and their strategic plans, 
and will make the most brilliant closing chapter to the most brilliant campaign ever 
recorded in history. If any thing was needed to stamp General Sherman as the 
most able captain of the age, it was the conception and attempt of this daring plan ; 
its complete success will cause us to look in vain in other times for his superior «s 
the commander of a great army. 

The principal facts, which we can only state briefly, are these :—Tired of running 
after Hood, who had waged unrelenting war against his communications, he deter- 
mined to cut loose from his old northern base, and move his army—a large, well- 
equipped, compact, veteran foree—immediately into the heart of the Confederacy ; 
to live upon the country; devastate it as to the enemy’s supplies; and take one or 
more of his strong sea-board fortresses, already blockaded and pressed by our fleets, 
in rear. The plan was so daring that it was not anticipated or provided for; it was 
fairly begun while Beauregard and Hood were daily awaiting his discomfited march 
in retreat from Atlanta. He took with him four corps, condensed into two wings. 
The right wing, under General Howard, was composed of the Fifteenth Corps under 
General Osterhaus, and the Seventeenth under General Blair; the left wing, under 
General Slocum, was formed by the Fourteenth under Jefferson C. Davis, and the 
Twentieth, General Slocum’s own corps. 

The cavalry, comprising two divisions, was under General Kilpatrick. The 
artillery, thoroughly organized by General Barry, the Chief of Artillery, just before 
a serious sickness snatched him, at the moment of starting, from the glory of this 
march, was properly distributed among these corps, excellent horse artillery moving 
with the cavalry. The entire force numbered from forty thousand to fifty thousand 
men: and General Sherman said he had every man, every gun, and all the matériel 
he desired. 

The great movement towards the coast having been decided upon, the columns 
were put in march without delay, keeping pace with each other. 

A glance at the railroad map discloses the lines of march. From Atlanta, passing 
through Decatur and running nearly eastward to Augusta, on the Savannah River, 
is the Georgia Railroad, on or near which the principal places mentioned are,— 
Covington, Social Circle, Madison, Union Point, Camak, and Dearing. From 
Augusta there is a continuation of the railroad to Charleston. 

Southward from Atlanta is a railroad to Macon, which there meets the Georgia 
Central Railroad, This latter road, nearly two hundred miles long, connects Macon 
and Savannah. It is met by a railroad from Augusta, at Millen. The general 
direction of the Georgia Central Railroad is eastward, parallel to the Georgia Rail- 
road, but at Millen it turns southeastwardly to Savannah. 

These two main lines of rail form the double route of Sherman to the coast. As 
means of transportation, they contain the enemy’s dépdéts of supplies, the larger 
numbers of towns and people; and on every account they manifestly present the 
most advantageous routes. 
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Starting on the 14th and 15th of November, Howard moved upon the Georgia 
Central; Slocum upon the Georgia Road. The former marched down the Macon 
and Atlanta Road, to East Point, to Rough and Ready, and to Jonesboro, brushing 
away Iverson’s rebel brigade, which was going to take Atlanta, On the 18th of 
November Howard was at Griffin; and, then, threatening and terrifying Macon, 
but giving it the go-by, he cut the Georgia Central at Griswoldsville, near Gordon 
Station, thus severing Macon from Savannah. He then sent a strong force to take 
Milledgeville, the capital of the State. We need not stop to laugh at the rapid flight 
of the Legislature in search of a new base. They fulminate paper-bolts far better 
than the thunder-bolts of war, and report says that they are among the “ derelicts” 
in the emergency. The capture of Milledgeville and the burning of its public 
buildings was but an episode, and did not alter nor delay Howard’s march, which 
was directed upon Millen. 

Pari passu moved Slocum, through Decatur and Covington and Madison, stopping 
and making, here and there, offsets on his road to Augusta. On the 19th he was 
at Madison, and on the 20th he crossed the Oconee, near Greensboro. The inter- 
ruptions he met from the enemy amounted to nothing: they did not delay his 
march. Meantime the cavalry was ubiquitous. The eyes of the army, upon 
them rested the responsibility of finding and holding roads, bridges, fords; of dis- 
closing what was in the front; of guarding front, flanks, and rear of these great 
compact bodies, as they moved through a hostile, an unexplored country, in which 
the dangers grew and multiplied at every step. What a glorious chapter in the 
history of that campaign will the conduct and services of the cavalry make! And 
how fortunate shall we esteem ourselves, if some officer who can truly say magna 
pars fui, would choose our pages in which to offer it to the world. 

Thus moving, it seemed to be General Sherman’s policy to avoid pitched battles, 
to pass by and get in rear of those towns where hasty intrenchments were thrown 
up, and where women and boys of thirteen have been pressed into digging. He 
does not want them at all, and he must not delay; and as for leaving them in his 
rear, he has no rear nor front proper, but only an aim with which these cannot in- 
terfere. So Macon draws a long breath, while Sherman sweeps by and is gone. 

The grand divisions moving along their lines of railway concentrate at Millen, 
and there we may suppose the short but striking experience of the march 
leads to the final determination. The railroads destroyed, the Confederacy again 
out in two, only seventy or eighty miles to Savannah. Savannah it is. 

Again the cavalry take long marches in front, and while we write are reported 
only six miles from Savannah, which now seems the prime objective of the move- 
ment. Then Sherman marches along in the narrow but secure pathway between 
the Savannah and Ogeechee Rivers, his flanks strongly appuwyée on both streams, at 
once to the siege of Savannah and to a secure base on the Atlantic. 

To resist this march of Sherman, the people of Georgia, stricken with a great 
panic, call out men of all ages, women, and children. Not content with “ rob- 
bing the cradle and the grave,” they also rob the domestic hearth; the Governor 
issues proclamations in rapid succession, pardons and releases convicts who will fight, 
and all talk exceedingly large, but with exceeding vagueness, about Sherman’s 
defeat and final destruction. They have had, as Sherman predicted they would 
say, victories all along the route; but strangely enough our columns would move 
directly forward, although so often defeated. If they still have time to concentrate 
men at Savannah, they cannot now make and man inland forts, where it was never 
expected they would be needed; they cannot at once fill the place with proper 
supplies; and they cannot long resist the iron circle which completes the invest- 
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ment by sea and land. At the latest moment we hear that he is in line of battle at 
Savannah, and before our ink (printer's) is dry, the great battle will doubtless be 
fought. 

A few words of comment must close this brief summary of Sherman’s movement. 

lst. It is a great strategic movement. Suddenly cutting loose from his base, when 
that was threatened, he moves a large and well appointed army, without a pre::.o- 
nition, upon the enemy’s rear, upon the weak and unprotected points of those 
strongholds which have defied all maritime inventions and ingenuity. He thus 
makes war support war, cuts the enemy in two, invades his rich depot of supplies, 
renders Hood additionally anxious and desperate; further isolates Richmond, and 
“out of the nettle danger, plucks the flower safety.” 

2d. It is a mammoth raid; a broad path of desolation marks his track; the rail- 
road communications are severed and destroyed; most of the towns in his rear are 
rendered useless to the enemy, should he again attempt to occupy them, and his 
chief, almost his only opposition is found in the form of declaiming generals (almost 
as numerous as their soldiers), and proclaiming Governors, whose cry of ‘“ wolf” 
is unheeded, even now that the peril has come. 

3d. It is the boldest movement of its kind known in history. By some it has 
been likened to Napoleon’s march to Moscow. But although the great Emperor 
carried “five hundred thousand men and more” into the heart of Russia, he may 
be said never to have entirely abandoned his base, for until he crossed the Niemen, 
all Europe was at his back in the shape of the strongest alliances. Poles and 
Prussians, Saxons and Austrians were in his ranks, and he left garrisons in the 
conquered towns, as he advanced; and, although his supplies sometimes miscarried, 
it was provided that they should always follow in his train. But Sherman has no 
base, and no supplies, and the Moscow he will reach will never burn to compel a 
disastrous retreat. ; 

To us it has more in common with the famous Anabasis. But the Greeks were 
fleeing homeward from Persian treachery, in great anxiety, if not in terror, after 
the fall of Cyrus at Cunaxa, Their glad shout, ‘The sea! the sea!” when they 
beheld the sunlit waves of the distant Euxine, was a cry of thanksgiving for their 
safety. Sherman reverses all this; he seeks the sea indeed, but with a triumphant 
advance; and although his glorious veterans will hail it as eagerly as did the ten 
thousand, it is because it is the sign not only of perils over, but of new conquests. 

The boldness of the plan, and the responsibility of its arduous execution are his. 
Let the great glory be his and that of his famous army. As for his destruction, to 
speak of it is ridiculously absurd; he is not only perfectly safe in any event, but he 
cannot now fail of his purpose. 

Such being the great cardinal movement, let us look at the collaterals. Hood, 
angry and desperate, too late to intercept or harass Sherman, his thorn in the flesh, 
establishes his base on the Tennessee, from Florence to Decatur, and thence moves 
rapidly, with numbers superior to Thomas, along the Nashville and Decatur Rail- 
road, to overwhelm Nashville, and, in event of success, to invade Kentucky. Thus 
he advances upon Pulaski, crosses the Duck River at Columbia, and, not entirely 
unopposed or unchecked, at last reaches Franklin. 

Who, for a moment, doubts the true policy of Thomas? It is as clear as noon- 
day. He has a vast region to protect: he must retire on Nashville and receive 
strong re-enforcements. Who, then, will misunderstand his cautious and well- 
conducted retreat as Hood attacks and flanks him, admirably aided by Forrest with 
his cavalry? This brings us to a brief consideration of 

GENERAL SCHOFIELD’s VICTORY AT FRANKLIN.—Following out the policy we have 
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indicated, it became necessary for General Schofield, the commander of the troops 
in the field, to check the enemy from time to time, until he could get his trains and 
matériel safely to Nashville. So there was fighting at Columbia, and a sharp action 
at Spring Hill, about twelve miles south of Franklin, on the 29th of November, after ~ 
which our troops retired to Franklin. 

Here Hood pressed Schofield so fiercely that 1t became necessary to fight a battle. 
The danger was great; the town was filled with our trains, and time must be 
gained for them to cross the Big Harpeth, and hurry on to Nashville. On this 
river, in a bend with the concavity southward, thus forming a close re-entering, is 
the town of Franklin. On the north bank is a well constructed fort, with heavy 
guns in barbette, commanding the town and the country southward, and also pro- 
tecting the railroad and turnpike to Nashville, on the north bank. 

Schofield rapidly formed his line of battle south of the town, across the bend, 
in semicircular form, both wings resting on the river. Stanley’s Corps formed 
his right, and Cox his left; the head-quarters, from which every point of the field 
was to be seen, were in the fort. Numerous batteries were posted in front of our 
entire line, and Wilson’s cavalry was disposed on the flanks. 

The rebel order of battle placed Cheatham on their left, Stewart on the right, 
and Lee in reserve opposite the right centre. The ranks were ranged four deep 
on the wings. They were about to try their old system of tactics, first to crush our 
centre and then to attack the right wing. Meantime our trains were using all pos- 
sible expedition to get away. 

The battle opens; the irregular firing of the skirmishers merges into the roar of 
cannon and the drum-like rattle of musketry. Hood, ever valiant but never wise, 
had personally inspected our lines, and then riding along each brigade of his own 
army, had repeated a little speech prepared and conned for the occasion: ‘“‘ These 
lines must be broken, boys; break them, and you have finished the campaign ; 
break them, and nothing can impede your march to the Ohio.” These words were 
te prologue to one of the most splendid and sanguinary battle scenes of the war, 
The rebels rushed forward in a magnificent charge upon our centre, designed to 
crush it, sever the two wings, beat them in detail, gain the town, and destroy our 
trains. On came the long lines of gray and steel, with an unflinching valor always 
the most admirable in war. But the sweeping fire of our batteries in front, and the 
terrible barbettes from the fort kept up a few d’enfer which they could not breast. 
Line after line was melted, and poured back. Lee’s reserves came to the rescue. 
and with fresh vigor succeeded at last in piercing our centre; it swung wide open 
like a human gateway, and their purpose seemed to be effected. Not so. Behind 
our centre lay Opdyke’s brigade in reserve. This was the critical moment. General 
Stanley, who had moved like Mars upon the field, the bravest of the brave and the 
coolest, too, is said to have called out, ‘Opdyke, I want that line restored.” “Con- 
clude it done, General,” was the calm reply, which, unless we are mistaken, will 
pass into proverbial history. It was done. Opdyke springs upon the advancing 
rebels; Wagner and Riley, who had given way under the tremendous strain, rally 
behind him and charge again, recapture the guns and the line, and take a thousand 
prisoners ; a brilliant riposte. 

There was desultory fighting elsewhere—a feeble effort on our right, but thus 
the battle ended in our favor. The enemy’s loss was more than double ours; we 
captured eighteen battle-flags, our trains were in safety, and our army, true to its 
original purpose, left the barren field and retired to Nashville. 

Of course Hood claims a victory, although he knows far better. We heartily wish 
him many such. We condemn him out of his own mouth. The campaign in Tennes- 
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see is not ended; the road to the Ohio is still slightly obstructed, and his own situa- 
tion seems to grow more aimless and desperate every day. We are fond of “old 
saws,” especially when we can apply them to “modern instances.” Hood realizes 
more than any other rebel general, the apophthegm of Horace: 


“Vis consili expers mole ruit sua.” 


The more he displays such vim, the better for us. General Schofield deserves 
great praise for his forecast, skill, resolution, and judgment, and his name will have 
@ permanent and brilliant reputation in history as the hero of Franklin. 

Of other movements our space will only permit a brief mention of the action of 
General Foster at Grahamsville, and the destruction of the railroad, seventy miles 
from Charleston, and thirty-four from Savannah. This was manifestly intended as 

- a diversion in favor of Sherman; and although it seems to have been made too 
soon, the force still remains in observation on the Broad River. Our troops did 
not succeed in taking the works, which were defended by General G. W. Smith, 
with five thousand rebel troops, but they maintained their position on the Broad 
River, and by a later account are said to have again attacked the rebels with greater 
success. 

The advance of General Burbridge from Cumberland Gap to Bean Station, in 
East Tennessee, has caused Breckinridge to retire northward towards Western 
Virginia. He will, doubtless, be confirmed in his retreat by the advance of Stone- 
man, and will find it difficult to join Hood, if such be his purpose. 

From the Army of the Potomac, there is comparatively little to chronicle. The 
men are made comfortable in “winter quarters,’ which, however, may be vacated 
at a moment’s warning. The rebels announce that Grant is going to make an at 
tack at an early day. 

Gregg’s raid on the Weldon Railroad was preparatory to a greater movement. He 
moved out on Thursday, December Ist, marched to Duvall’s, Rowanty, and Stony 
Creek Stations (the latter being the terminus of the Petersburg and Weldon Road), 
destroyed these stations, and numerous mills, and depots of supplies. Taking ad- 
vantage of Gregg’s march, General Warren, with the Fifth Corps and a portion of 
the Second, a strong force of artillery and a division of cavalry moved down the 
Jerusalem plank road, crossed the Nottoway on pontoons, and proceeded as far as 
the bridge over the Meherrin River, where, finding the enemy in force, he returned, 
having thoroughly destroyed twenty miles of the railroad, numerous station houses 
and bridges, and thus cut off one means and the most important of supplies for 
Petersburg and Richmond. On his return he burned Sussex Court-House in retalia- 
tion for the murder and mutilation of some of our stragglers; and was back in his 
old quarters before the rebels were sufficiently aware of his expedition to offer the 
slightest resistance. 

Every thing remains quiet in Sheridan’s Army, except an occasional raid which 
the rebels make upon the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Southern unanimity is once more seriously endangered. South Carolina is again 
about to secede: a series of resolutions, presented to her legislature by R. Barnwell 
Rhett, complains of the usurpation of the Confederate Government; declares that 
she is not amenable to Jefferson Davis; that he has no right to emancipate the 
slaves, or restrict the freedom of the press, and calls on the other States not to 
submit. We can only admire—her consistency, 


GENERAL MEADE. ; 
In recognition and recompense of his brilliant and faithful services, General 
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Meade has been appointed a major-general in the regular army, to date from the 
10th of August last. 

The immediate presence of the Lieutenant-General, who is commander-in-chief 
of all our armies, has caused the world sometimes, nay most of the time, to forget 
that from the crossing of the Rapidan to the present moment, General Meade has 
been the commander of the Army of the Potomac, its chief in every bloody battle, 
and has been unsparing, heroic, and self-sacrificing in his labors and service. We 
rejoice at this promotion; it is his due; it calls public attention to his real high 
position ; it silences all cavils, and adds another chaplet to the crown whose laurels 
were plucked at Gettysburg. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


Mexico is at length declared pacificated. Maximilian is a fixture. If she is 
satisfied with this almost bloodless submission, she deserves nothing better; we 
have no more sympathy to waste upon her. 

The capture of the Florida, about which our President maintains a dignified 
silence in his message, has given rise to a correspondence between the Brazilian 
Secretary of State, and our Minister, General Webb. Blaming Brazil—as well as 
France and England—for recognizing the rebels as belligerents, our ambassador 
accepts the fact, and half promises restitution. The accidental destruction of the 
Florida—for of course it was accidental—does not complicate the question in reality, 
while it certainly renders any restitution we may deem it proper to make less pain- 
ful to us. 

An English nobleman without a title has been visiting us, and deserves public 
recognition and thanks. We mean Goldwin Smith, Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. He has clearer, more practical, more philo- 
sophic views of the war and of American slavery, than any man who has written 
upon it. 

Lord Lyons has left Washington, ostensibly on the score of his health. But the 
sale of his wines, horses, &c., seems to indicate no intention of return. 

The application of Lord Wharncliffe to our Government to permit the distribution 
of the money realized by the Anglo-Rebel Bazaar, among the Southern prisoners, 
was made through our minister, Mr. Adams. It has called forth an able and 
trenchant letter from Mr. Seward. The New York Herald thus presents the cor- 
res pondence:— 


“Lord Wharncliffe informs Mr. Adams that the Liverpool Bazaar produced about 
seventeen thousand pounds, and asks permission for an accredited agent to visit 
the military prisons within the Northern States and distribute aid to their inmates. 
He denies that any political aid is aimed at, or any imputation that rebel prisoners 
are deprived of such attentions as the ordinary rules enjoin. He says:— 

“*The issues of the great contest will not be determined by individual suffering, 
be it greater or less, and you, whose family name is interwoven with American 
history, cannot view with indifference the sufferings of American citizens, whatever 
their State or opinions.’ 

‘Mr. Adams replied that it has never been the desire of the Government to treat 
with unnecessary or vindictive severity any of the misguided individual parties 
in this deplorable rebellion who have fallen into its hands in the regular course of 
the war, and that he should greatly rejoice if the effects of such sympathy could 
be extended to ministering to their mental ailment as well as their bodily suffering, 
thus contributing to put an end to a struggle which otherwise is too likely to be 
only procrastinated by their English sympathizers. 

VoL. 11.—6 
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“Mr. Seward replies as follows to the application received through Mr. Adams: 


“(DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, Dec. 5, 1864. 


““¢Srr—I have received your dispatch of the 18th of November, No. 807, to- 
gether with the papers therein mentioned, viz., a copy of a letter which was ad- 
dressed to you on the 12th of November last by Lord Wharncliffe, and a copy of 
your answer to that letter. You will now inform Lord Wharncliffe that permission 
for an agent of the committee described by him to visit the insurgents detained in 
the military prisons of the United States, and to distribute among them seventeen 
thousand pounds of British gold, is disallowed. Here it is expected that your cor- 
respondence with Lord Wharncliffe will end. That correspondence will necessarily 
become public. On reading it, the American public will be well aware that while 
the United States have ample means for the support of prisoners as well as for 
every other exigency of the war in which they are engaged, the insurgents who 
have blindly rushed into that condition, are suffering no privations that appeal for 
relief to charity, either at home or abroad. The American people will be likely to 
reflect that the sum thus insidiously tendered in the name of humanity, constitutes 
no large portion of the profits which its contributors may be justly supposed to 
have derived from the insurgents, by exchanging with them arms and munitions of 
war for the coveted productions of immoral and enervating slave labor. Nor will 
any portion of the American people be disposed to regard the sum thus ostenta- 
tiously offered for the relief of captured insurgents, as a too generous equivalent 
for the devastation and dissolution which a civil war, promoted and protracted by 
British subjects, has spread throughout the States, which before were eminently 
prosperous and happy. Finally, in view of this last officious intervention in our 
domestic affairs, the American people can hardly fail to recall the warning of the 
Father of our Country, directed against two great and intimately connected public 
dangers, namely, sectional faction and foreign intrigue. I do not think the insur- 
gents have become debased, although they have sadly wandered from the ways of 
loyalty and patriotism. I think that, in common with all our countrymen, they 
will rejoice in being saved by their considerate and loyal Government from the 
grave insult which Lord Wharncliffe and his associates, in their zeal for the over- 
throw of the United States, have prepared for the victims of this unnatural and 
hopeless rebellion. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“¢Winnram H. Sewarp.’” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW GUN. 
[Translated from the “ Militéir Zeitung.”] 

Tue Darmstadt “ Universal Military Journal” contained in the first number of 
the current volume a correspondence dated New York, that stated, at sme expense 
of words, that the Parrott gun, which has proved so excellent at the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter and on several other occasions, was not an original idea, but an 
invention of Mr. Lindner, and that the merits of that gentleman, who through his 
inventions was about to reform, or rather had already reformed the whole system 
of artillery, had never been recognized or rewarded as they deserved. We might 
doubt whether this letter was really written in New York, though the humbug 
might require the acknowledgment of a Barnum himself. 

Even though the “ Military Journal” should publish the communications sent to 
it, without entering into a strict investigation of their truth and justice, yet it is 
scarcely to be blamed therefor, since there is not always time for such investiga. 
tions, and in a case like the present, where the subject in question was one almost 
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unknown in Europe, an examination was not possible, and the Darmstadt “ Mili- 
tary Journal” naturally accepted the communication in good faith. 

But since we happen to possess a somewhat closer acquaintance with the subject, 
we cannot forbear, while we reprint the letter at length, adding some explanatory 
notes, hoping to do a favor to that considerable portion of our readers who have 
been mystified by the correspondence. 

The letter is as follows: 

“New York, December 6, 1863, 

“The Parrott cannon is not the discovery of Mr. Robert Parrott, of New Hamp- 
shire, but of Mr. Edward Lindner, of Berlin.* Lindner urged Parrott, some years 
ago, to make the attempt to strengthen cast-iron cannon by an iron ring forged to 
the breech.+ Parrott said very decidedly that this would be an impossibility, for 
such a ring would never be solid to the cast iron; and he declined to make the 
attempt.$ A year after this interview, Parrott took out his patent, which set forth 
especially, that he strengthened the breech of his cannon by an iron ring, exactly 
as Lindner had suggested to him.§ This fact was related to me by Lindner him- 
self,| and I have no reason to doubt, indeed I steadfastly believe that Parrott played 
him a trick. Lindner’s last invention, however, far surpasses the Parrott, and every 
other gun.4— This cannon is breech loading, is cast altogether ‘in the block,’ then 
drilled and rifled, and is in every respect of remarkable construction.** Lindner 
made a 12-pounder of this description at his own expense, which I myself proved 
about a year ago at Manchester, N. H. The trial was favorable beyond all expec- 
tation ;++ and a marked distinction of this cannon is the prevention of the recoil, 
which makes it peculiarly fitted for sea-service.${{ This gun was exhibited at West 


* We must confess that the correspondent does not long leave us in doubt as to his drift. 

+ Even were this statement true, Mr. Lindner would have no right to lay claim to the Parrott 
invention, for the peculiarity of that invention lies in something very different from the strength- 
ening of the breech through an iron ring. Besides this gun-ring is not an original idea of Lind- 
ner’s, for it has been used many times, in many places, first in Belgium, then in England, Spain, 

Lussia, and, if we do not mistake, by way of experiment on some Austrian naval guns. 

¢ If Lindner really did make this proposal, Parrott was certainly not bound on that aceount to 
accede to it, since he believed in the propriety of the construction of his own cannon and the 
ammunition belonging to it, and he was not disposed to allow his work to be improved (?) by others 
who were probably totally ignorant of his invention. 

§ We have already remarked, how little the gun-ring’ proves, and how far Mr. Lindner is from a 
right of priority in its invention. 

| Perhaps there would have been yet more to hear from Parrott’s rival, if we had heard less in 
praise of his system, but the correspondent should have the more considered the “ audiatur et 
altera pars.” 

q We wish Mr. Lindner, for his own sake, a favorable result to this attempt, and that his gun 
may not be brought to trial and then prove a miserable fiasco (as may have happened not lung 
ago!) but we wish, at this moment, that the Prussian artillery were furnished with the corre- 
sponding number of Parrott one hundred or two hundred pounders (which have been already 
proved) during the attack on the fortifications at Diippel, and we could then prove that much 
depends not only on the practice of arms, but also on the system. It should not be difficult to 
decide, whether the fault at Missunde, where seventy-four cannon of different calibre (but none 
over twenty-four pounds) were used, is due to the practice or to the system (and perhaps to the 
size of the calibres). 

** This is more than unlikely, since Mr. Lindner ascribed the peculiarity and the consequent 
excellence of the Parrott gun only to the iron ring already mentioned, and appears to have no 
opinion of the arrangement of the rifling and the shot, or at least ignores it entirely. 

+t We know how easy it is, to calculate the effect produced by the tests so as to obtain results at 
unce dazzling and deceptive. Is it only private individuals who so mislead their customers, or do 
official corporations deceive their commissioners and theraselves by showy productions and illu- 
sions? 

tt This seeming advantage may be bought very dear by the early destruction of the gun-car- 
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Point, tried by an authorized commission, and submitted to many tests.* The com- 
mission pronounced itself entirely in favor of this new invention, which is not an 
improvement on those already in existence, but the embodiment of an original idea.+ 
That the Lindner gun was not accepted by the United States Government, may be 
ascribed to the fact that Parrott and Dahlgren combined to keep up the market 
value of their own productionst. Lindner’s offer, to compete with Dahlgren and 
Parrott, was civilly declined,§ and he was allowed to retire with his cannon,| 
although it is the best, the most original, the most complete, and the most service- 
able production of the new knowledge of artillery.” 


If the Lindner cannon is really “the best, the most original, the most complete, 
and the most serviceable production of the new knowledge of artillery” (we see the 
New York (?) correspondent knows how to lay the colors on thickly), then Mr. 
Lindner would only have to congratulate himself, and we are convinced that the 
representatives of the science of artillery would everywhere give the greatest pains 
to the examination of so superior an invention, and would grant it the fullest recog- 
nition. 

We have only to remark, in addition, that in the course of the present war the 
Americans have had sufficient occasion to know and value the worth of superior 
arms, and especially to discriminate the good from the bad, and it is not to be 
believed that they would throw away good and useful weapons to replace them by 
useless and expensive ones. 

PIEDMONT. 


[From our own Correspondent. } 
Turry, March 4. 


Tue Army Register for the year 1864 gives the following statistics with relation 
to the corps of officers in the Piedmontese Army: 


Generals (on and off duty)....... 252 Officers of Infantry.......... 
Guards “ Cavalry 
General Staff “  “ Artillery 


Officers attached to bureaux and “« _ * Engineers 
“«  “ Artillery-trains....... 


Total, 14,806 


officers of all grades, besides the corresponding Sanitary Corps, the medical branch 
the chaplains, the military intendancy, and a host of military employés. 


riage. In Schleswig, where the firing was on soft ground, and the recoil was consequently pre- 
vented, many evil consequences ensued. 

* After these many tests, it is still possible that the fitness of the gun was but partially proved 
and judged. After all, as far as we know. we cannot believe that Mr. Lindner has hit the right 
nail on the head, and that the conditions that attach to the breech-loading system where small 
arms are concerned, can be more easily fulfilled in a cannon, where great rapidity of firing is re- 
quired. 

+ This originality can only be shown in the arrangement of the breech, and whether this 
arrangement have a practical value, can only be ascertained by continuous trial. The arrangement 
of the lock of the Lindner gun is besides no particularly favorable sign for the originality of the 
gun. 

+ The practical Americans are certainly much too wise not to find out the most serviceable. 

§ Probably they despised the easy victory that might and must have been theirs in a contest 
with Mr. Lindner. 

. | Under the present circumstances, while so much money is spent in America on munitions 
of war, this dismissal might be considered significant. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT arrived in New York November 19th, and re- 
mained until the 21st, when he returned to the front. 

Brigadier-Generals Rufus Ingalls and Henry J. Hunt have been brevetted as 
major-generals of volunteers. Major Biddle, aide to General Meade, has received 
the brevet of colonel. 

Major-General W. S. Hancock has been relieved from the command of the Second 
Corps, at his own request, and has been assigned to the command of the new 
veteran “ First Corps,” now being organized, with head-quarters in Washington. 

Major-General A. A. Humphreys assumed command of the Second Corps Novem- 
ber 26th. 

Major-General D. N. Couch has been transferred from the Department of the 
Susquehanna, and ordered to report to Major-General Thomas at Nashville. 

Major-General George Cadwalader succeeds General Couch in command of the 
Department of the Susquehanna, 

Major-General Q. A. Gillmore has been ordered to report to Major-General Canby, 
to perform an inspection tour of the defences and fortifications in the West. 

Major-General N. J. T. Dana has been appointed to the command of the District 
of West Tennessee and Vicksburg, with head-quarters at Vicksburg. 

Major-General C. ©. Washburne has been assigned to the command of the Post 
and District of Vicksburg, with its present limits. 

Major-General F. Steele has been relieved from the command of the Seventh 

“Army Corps and the Department of Arkansas, and ordered to report to Genéral 
Canby. Major-General J. J. Reynolds succeeds him in command. 

Major-General Alexander McDowell McCook has been ordered to report to Major- 
General Sheridan, and left Dayton, Ohio, November 29, to do so. 

Major-General John Newton is in command at Key West. 

Major-General P. H. Sheridan has been elected an associate member of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. 

Major-General Emory has been assigned to the permanent command of the Nine- 
teenth Corps. 

Major-General T. F. Meagher has reported for duty to Major-General Steedman 
at Chattanooga. 

Major-General W. S. Rosecrans was relieved from the command of the Depart- 
ment of Missouri December 6th, and Major-General G. M. Dodge has been appointed 
to the command in his stead. 

Major-General William B. Franklin is ordered as president of a retiring board at 
Wilmington, Del. 

Major-General W. F. Smith is temporarily ordered to New Orleans. 

Brigadier-General igan has been made major-general for services before Peters- 
burg. » 

Brevet Major-General S. G. Burbridge has been relieved from the command in 
Kentucky, and Maj.-Gen. George Stoneman has been appointed in his stead. 

Brevet Major-General M. C. Meigs has been assigned to duty according to his 
brevet, to date from July 5, 1864. 
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General F. C. Barlow sailed for Europe Nov. 9, hoping to restore his shattered 
health. The Secretary of War gave him his leave in a most complimentary order. 

Brigadier-General John A. Rawlings, chief of General Grant’s staff, was in New 
York November 13th, staying at the residence of Colonel Hillyer. 

Brigadier-General Truman Seymour, has returned to the Sixth Corps. 

Brigadier-General Morgan L. Smith has been assigned to command at Vicksburg. 

Brigadier-General Ashboth has been compelled by his wounds, received in West 
Florida, to go to New Orleans for medical attendance. Brigadier-General Bailey 
succeeds him in command. 

Brigadier-General John P. Hatch has been relieved from the-command of the 
District of Florida and ordered to take command of the Northern District, relieving 
Brigadier-General E. E. Potter, who takes command of the Hilton Head District. 

Brigadier-General E. P. Scammon has been relieved from the command of the 
Hilton Head District, and ordered to take command of the District of Florida. 

Brigadier-General H. N. Wessels has been appointed commissary-general of 
prisoners east of the Mississippi, and Brevet Brig.-Gen. Hoffman, west of that river. 

Brigadier-General W. F. Barry, who is prevented by severe illness from accom- 
panying General Sherman in his present campaign, is temporarily with his family 
at Buffalo, New York. 

Brigadier-General George J. Stannard has been promoted to be brevet major- 
general of volunteers, for gallant services at Fort Harrison (Chapin’s Farm), where 
he lost his right arm. 

Brigadier-General Nelson A. Miles has been appointed a major-general by brevet. 
He is the youngest general officer in the service. 

Brigadier-General Robert B. Porter has been brevetted major-general for distin- 
guished and gallant conduct in the several actions since crossing the Rapidan, to 
rank from August Ist, 1864. 

Colonel Guy V. Henry, 40th Massachusetts, has been brevetted Brigadier-Gen- 
eral for gallantry in the engagements before Richmond and Petersburg. 

Colonel 8S. M. Bowman, who was relieved from the command of the District of 
Delaware, and ordered to report to Major-General Wallace, at Baltimore, has, at the 
request of the Executive, been returned to the former commands 

Captain W. V. Hutchins has been appointed chief quartermaster of the Tenth 
Corps, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

The President has accepted the resignations of Major-General John A. McCler- 
nand and Brigadier-Generals E. A. Payne and Neal Dow, to date from Nov. 30. 

The Tenth and Eighteenth Corps have been discontinued. The white troops of 
both corps have been reformed into the Twenty-fourth Corps, Major-General H. 0. 
C. Ord commanding. And all the black troops of the Ninth, Tenth, and Kighteenth 
Corps have been organized into a Corps d’Afrique, designated the Twenty-fifth 
Corps, under Major-General G. Weitzel. 

Rear-Admiral S. F. Dupont was in New York November 16, and visited the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Rear-Admiral S. P. Lee assumed command of the Mississippi Squadron Nov. 1. 

Acting Rear-Admiral C. H. Bell was relieved from the command of the Pacific 
Squadron October 25, and arrived in New York Nov. 4, in U. S. 8S. Rhode Island. 

Captain John A, Winslow, of the Kearsarge, landed in Boston November 8. 
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Army Directory. 


The following is published for reference (future changes will be noticed as they 
occur) :— 






SECRETARY OF WAR. 





Hon. Edwin M. Stanton—Office, second floor War Department. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF WAR. ‘ 
Hon. P. H. Watson and Hon. C. A. Dana—Offices, third floor War Department. 






GENERAL-IN-CHIEF. 


Office in charge of Captain G. K. Leet, Assistant Adjutant-General, No. 29, Win- 
der’s Buildings, second floor. 





CHIEF OF STAFF. 
Major-General H. W. Halleck—Office, corner F and Seventeenth streets. 





ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 
Brigadier-General L. Thomas—Office, War Department. 
s 





BUREAU OF MILITARY JUSTICE. 
Brigadier-General Joseph Holt, Judge-Advocate General—Office, Winder’s Build- 
ing, corner F and Seventeenth streets. 
JUDGES-ADVOCATE. 


Major L. C. Turner, Judge-Advocate, Department of Washington, &c.—Office, 539 
Seventeenth street. 
Theophilus Gaines, Major and Judge-Advocate, Twenty-Second Army Corps— 
Office, 534 Fourteenth streets. 
SOLICITOR OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 
Tion. William Whiting—Office, Rooms Nos. 29 and 31, War Department. 


INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 
Office, 537 Seventeenth street. 










BUREAU OF THE SIGNAL CORPS. 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. L. Nicodemus, Acting Chief Signal Officer—Office, 167 F 
street. 







PROVOST-MARSHAL GENERAL. 
Brigadier-General James B, Fry—Office, War Department. 





QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 

Brevet Major-General M. C. Meigs, Quartermaster-General—Office, Art Union 
Building, corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Seventeenth street. 

Brigadier-General D. H. Rucker, Dépét Quartermaster—Office, corner G and 
Eighteenth streets. 

Captain J. M. Moore, Chief Assistant Quartermaster—Office, corner Twenty-First 
and F streets. 

Colonel —— , Chief Quartermaster Department of Washington—Office, 534, 
536, 538, and 540 Fourteenth street, near New York Avenue. 

Captain H. L. Thayer, Assistant Quartermaster Volunteers, Post Quartermaster 
—Office, 232 G street. 
Captain D. G. Thomas, Military Storekeeper—Office, 304 H, near Seventeenth street. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Brigadier-General A. B. Eaton, Commissary-General—Office, on La Fayette 
Square, corner H street and Jackson Place. 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. Bell, Dépot Commissary—Office, 223 G street. 
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See MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

"Brigadier-General J. K. Barnes, Surgeon-General—Office, corner Fifteenth street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Jchn M. Cuyler, Acting Medical Inspector-General, United 
States Army—Office, 302 H street, corner of Seventeenth street, first floor. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Hamlin, Medical Inspector Department of Washington— 
Office, No. 4 Louisiana Avenue. 

Lieutenant-Colone! John Wilson, Medical Inspector United States Army, Inspec- 
tor of the Army of the Potomac—Office, at Rev. Dr. Samson’s, Columbian College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Surgeon R.O. Abbott, Medical Director, Department of Washington—Office, 132 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Surgeon Basil Norris, to attend officers of the Regular Army—Office, corner Four- 
teenth and G streets. 

Surgeon Thomas Antisell, to attend officers of the Volunteer Army—Office, in a 
frame building on the space between Eighteenth and Nineteeuth streets, south side 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Surgeon C. Sutherland, U. S. A., Medical Purveyor—Office, 212 G street, near 
Eighteenth. 

General Hospitals are under the charge of Surgeon R. O. Abbott. 


UNITED STATES ARMY MEDICAL MUSEUM, 


H street, between Fourteenth street and New York Avenue. Open daily, except 
Sundays, from 9 a. M. until 4 P.M. 


EXAMINING BOARD FOR ASSISTANT SURGEONS OF VOLUNTEERS. 


Thomas Antisell, President—Office, in a frame building on the space between 

Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets, south side Pennsylvania Avenue. 
PAY DEPARTMENT. 

Colonel T. P. Andrews, Paymaster-General, detaclied on special duty. Major B. 
M. Brice, Acting Paymaster-General, in charge of the department—Oflice, corner F 
and Fifteenth streets. 

Chief Clerk K. H. Brooke, Examination of Accounts—Office, 211 F street. 

Major Hutchins—Discharge Office of all Officers, corner F and Fifteenth streets. 

Major Rochester—Discharge Office of all Officers, corner F and Fifteenth streets. 

Major Potter—Discharge office of Regulars, corner F and Fifteenth streets. 

Major Taylor—Discharge Office of Volunteer Soldiers, corner Thirteenth street 
and New York Avenue. 

ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 


Brigadier-General R. Delafield, Chief Engineer—Office, Winder’s Building, corner 
F and Seventeenth streets. 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Brigadier-General A. B. Dyer, Chief—Office, Winder’s Building, corner F and 
Seventeenth streets. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON. 

Major-General C.C. Augur, commanding department—Head-quarters, corner of 
Fifteenth-and-a-half street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Brigadier-General J. A. Haskin, Chief of Artillery, Department of Washington— 
Office with Major-General C. C. Augur, corner Fifteenth-and-a-half street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Captain H. W. Smith, Assistant Adjutant-General, Discharge Office for Depart- 
ment—Office, 536 Fourteenth street. 

Colonel T. Ingraham, Provost-Marshal, District of Washington—Office, corner 
Nineteenth and I streets. 

DEFENCES OF WASHINGTON. 


Brevet Major-General J. G. Barnard, Chief Engineer—Office, northwest corner 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Nineteenth streets. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Major-General E. A. Hitchcock, Commissioner for Exchange of Prisoners—Office 
28 Winder’s Building, second floor. 
Brevet Brigadier-General William Hoffman, Commissary-General of Prisoners— 
Office 148 F street, corner of Twentieth street. 
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Brevet Brigadier-General D. C. McCallum, Superintendent of Military Railroads— 
Office, 250 G street, near Seventeenth street. 

Brigadier-General A. P. Howe, Inspector of Artillery, U. 8. A.—Office, corner of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Nineteenth street. 

Cavalry Bureau—302 H street, under command of Major-General Halleck, Chief 
of Staff; Lieutenant Colonel Ekin, in charge of Purchase and Inspection of Horses, 
and Quartermaster duties—Office, No. 374 H street. 

Captain Henry Keteltas, 15th United States Infantry, Commissary of Musters— 
Office, corner Nineteenth and G streets. 

Brevet Colonel C. W. Foster, Assistant Adjutant-General, Chief of Colored Bu- 
reau—Office, 531 Seventeenth street, opposite War Department. 


Che Armp. 


Resignation of Gen. McClellan—Promotion of Gen. Sheridan. 
[General Orders No. 282.] 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, > 
WASHINGTON, Noy. 14, 1864. \ 
Ordered by the President, 


I. That the resignation of Grorce B. McCLELLAN, as Major-General in the 
United States Army, dated November 8, and received by the Adjutant-General on 
the 10th instant, be accepted as of the 8th of November. 

II. That for the personal gallantry, military skill, and just confidence in the 
courage and patriotism of his troops, displayed by Puitie H. SHERIDAN on the 
19th day of October, at Cedar Run, whereby, under the blessing of Providence, his 
routed army was reorganized, a great national disaster averted, and a brilliant 
victory achieved over the rebels for the third time in pitched battle, within thirty 
days, Puitie H. SHERIDAN is appointed Major-General in the United States Army, 
to rank as such from the 8th day of November, 1864. 

By order of the President of the United States. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, Assist. Adj.-Gen. 


Insignia of Rank Dispensed with. 


[General Orders, No. 286.] 
War DEPARTMENT, ) 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasuineTon, Nov. 22, 1864. J 
Officers serving in the field are permitted to dispense with shoulder-straps and 
the prescribed insignia of rank on their horse equipments. The marks of rank 
prescribed to be worn on the shoulder-straps wil] be worn on the shoulder in place 
of the strap. Officers are also permitted to wear overcoats of the same color and 
shape as those of the enlisted men of their command. No ornaments will be re- 
quired on the overcoats, hats, or forage caps; nor will sashes or epaulettes be 
required. 
By order of the Secretary of War. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, Assist. Adj.-Gen. 


Dismissals, 
For the Week ending November 5, 1864. 

Colonel H. L. Potter, 7th New York Volunteers, to date November 2, 1864, for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, and involving complicity on his 
part in an attempt to defraud a soldier of his bounty. 

Captain William Neussil, 82d Ohio Volunteers, to date October 29, 1864, for 
having presented and certified to a fraudulent claim against the United States. 

Captain Edwin M. Newcomb, 16th Iowa Volunteers, to date October 29, 1864, 
for absence without leave. 
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Captain John T. Croff, 16th unattached company Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, 
to date October 29, 1864, for conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman. 

Captain James Cullen, lst Michigan Cavalry, to date November 1, 1864, for 
drunkenness when in the presence of the enemy. 

Second Lieutenant Robert Harper, 5th New York Cavalry, to date November ], 
1864, for misconduct before the enemy, and drunkenness while oa duty. 

Second Lieutenant G. B. Smith, 4th United States Infantry, to date September 
26, 1864, for absence without leave, having been published officially and failed to 
appear before the Commission. 


The following officers, to date October 4, 1864, for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission: 


For being in the City of Washington without authority, and failing to report at Head- 
quarters Military District of Washington, under arrest, as ordered. 
Second Lieutenant Charles B. Oliver, Battery C, Independent Pennsylvania Ar- 
tillery. 
Desertion. 
First Lieutenant Michael Dempsey, 24th Michigan Volunteers. 


For gross intoxication, and conduct scandalous, disgracefu!, and unbecoming an officer 
and gentleman. 


Captain Michael Gleason, 23d Illinois Volunteers. 


For the Weel: ending November 12, 1864. 


Major J. M. Daily, 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date November 10, 1864, for 
absence without leave. 

Captain T. J. Manning, 73d New York Volunteers, to date November 10, 1864, 
for breach of arrest, and absence without leave while under charges for trial by 
court-martial, 

Captain Joseph W. Hall, 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date November 7, 1864, 
for inefficiency, utter worthlessness, and absence without leave. 

Captain A. J. Ralph, 6th Michigan Volunteers (1st Heavy Artillery), to date 
November 7, 1864, for robbing and swindling enlisted men under his command, 
and neglect of duty in allowing them to desert. 

Captain Joseph M. Kirk, 39th Kentucky Volunteers, to date March 31, 1864, 

Captain Charles C. Smith, 13th United States Infantry, to date November 5, 1864. 

First Lieutenant A. C. Salisbury, 14th United States Colored Troops, to date No- 
vember 11, 1864, for insolent and insubordinate conduct toward his commanding 
officer, 

First Lieutenant Alexander Anderson, 14th New York Cavalry, to date Novem- 
ber 10, 1864, for absence without leave, in going to a private house to receive medi- 
cal treatment when he was ordered to report at a general hospital. 

First Lieutenant Henry H. Weaver, 28th Iowa Volunteers, to date November 9, 
1864, for protracted absence without leave from his regiment. 

First Lieutenant Martin Mahan, 16th United States Infantry, to date November 
8. 1864, with loss of all pay and allowances that may be due him, for repeatedly 
enlisting minors contrary to law. 

First Lieutenant James O. Christie, Regimental Quartermaster 13th New York 
Cavalry, to date November 7, 1864. 

First Lieutenant H. F. Armstrong, 13th New York Cavalry, to date November 
7, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Jacob S. Parker, 115th United States Colored Infantry, to 
date November 7, 1864, for having tendered his resignation while under charges. 

Second Lieutenant Frank C. Kinnicutt, 34th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date 
November 8, 1864, for neglect of duty, and wanton abuse of a horse, the property 
of the United States, with loss of pay to the amount of $75, the depreciated value 
of said horse since in his possession. 


For the Week ending November 19, 1864. 


Colonel Thomas Stevens and Major George N. Richmond, 2d Wisconsin Cavalry, 
to date November 17, 1864, for general worthlessness, and for the good of the service. 
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Captain J. P. Wagner, 202d Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date November 12, 1864, 
for drunkenness, and desertion of his command while on picket guard. 

Captain Judson Haycock, 1st United States Cavalry, to date November 12, 1864, 
for cowardice, drunkenness on duty, and absence without leave. 

Captain Benjamin F. Craig, 14th New Jersey Volunteers, to date November 12, 
1864, for cowardice, and utter worthlessness as an officer. 

Captain Carswell McClellan, Assistant Adjutant-General United States Volun- 
teers, to date November 16, 1864. 

Captain William H. Vallance, Assistant Quartermaster United States Volunteers, 
to date November 16, 1864, with loss of all pay and allowances. 

Captain Simpson Hamburger, 91st New York Volunteers, to date November 17, 
1864, for neglect of duty, and absence without leave, to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline. 

Assistant Surgeon John Jassay, 124th Illinois Volunteers, to date November 17, 
1864, for repeated disobedience of orders. 

Assistant Surgeon J. A. Vervais, 2d Minnesota Cavalry, to date November 15, 
1864, for absence without leave, gross disobedience of orders, and general ineffi- 
ciency. 


The following officers, to date October 17, 1864, for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


For being in the City of Washington without authority, and failing to report under ar- 
rest at Head-quarters Military District of Washington, as ordered. 


Lieutenant Adam Schrant, 21st. United States Colored Troops. 


Absence without leave. 
Assistant Surgeon Charles E. Goldsborough, 5th Maryland Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant G. W. Cunningham, 14th West Virginia Volunteers, to date 
November 12, 1864, with loss of all pay and allowances since July 26, 1864, for 
absence without leave, and utter worthiessness as an officer. 


For the Week ending November 26, 1864. 


Captain Jehu Evans, 4th New Jersey Volunteers, to date November 22, 1864, 
for conduct prejudicia] to good order and military discipline. 

Captain David Cain, 10th Missouri Cavalry, to date November 23, 1864, for ab- 
sence without leave, and conduct prejudicial to good order and military discipline. 


The following officers, to date October 24, 1864, for the causes mentioned, having 
been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission:— 


Absence without leave. 


Captain Ruthven W. Houghton, 3d New Hampshire Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Justus Shiebler, 15th New York Artillery. 


The following officers, to date November 21, 1864, for absenting themselves from 
their commands during the engagement of October 19, 1864:— 

Captain James Humes, 15th West Virginia Volunteers. 

Lieutenant Martin Park, 11th West Virginia Volunteers. 

Lieutenant Philip T. Poe, 11th West Virginia Volunteers. 


The following officers, to date November 22, 1864, for absenting themselves from 
their commands during the engagement of October 19, 1864: 

* Captain James W.2Myers, 11th West Virginia Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant*Harry Hinckley, 15th West Virginia Voluntcers. 

Surgeon W. H. Tanner, 178th New York Volunteers, to date November 22, 1864, 
for absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant George T. Curvan, 148th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date No- 
vember 21, 1864, with loss of all pay and allowances, for misapplication of company 
finds, and conduct prejudicial to good order and military discipline, while Acting 
Adjutant of Camp Biddle, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

First Lieutenant S. L. Barnes, Veteran Reserve Corps, to date November 22, 1864. 
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First Lieutenant Anton Meyer, 12th United States Infantry, to date November 
23, 1864, for absence without leave. 

Second Lieutenant C. S. Chapman, 9th Michigan Cavalry, to date November 21, 
1864, for want of due appreciation of his position as an officer of the United States 
service in having requested a dishonorable discharge from the same. 

Second Lieutenant J. W. Runyan, 129th Indiana Volunteers, to date November 
22, 1864, for cowardice, and for straggling from his command while it was in front 
of the enemy, August 19, 1864. 

Assistant Surgeon John J. Saunders, lst Iowa Cavalry, to date November 10, 
1864, for being a drunkard, and useless to the service. 

First Lieutenant Joseph C. Johns, 10th Illinois Cavalry, to date October 12, 1864, 
for drunkenness, repeated disobedience of orders, associating and drinking with 
private soldiers, conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, and absence without 
leave. 

Lieutenant A. V. Burnham, 1st Connecticut Cavalry, to date November 14, 1864, 
for disobedience of orders. 

Captain J. W. Peabody, 2d Louisiana Volunteers, to date October 20, 1864, on 
account of physical disability arising from a loathsome disease disqualifying him 
from duty and the result of his own imprudence and immorality. 

Second Lieutenant W. H. Mathews, 5th New York Heavy Artillery, to date 
August 7, 1864, for habitual drunkenness. 


Dropped from the Rolls, 


By direction of the President, Captain Frederic G. Larned, 12th United States 
Infantry, has been dropped from the rolls of the Army, to date from August 31, 
1863, for having disappeared and having remained absent since August, 1863. 

The name of Captain James S. Hall, Signal Corps, United States Army, has been 
dropped from the rolls of the Army, to take effect December 7, 1863, for absence 
without leave. 


Dishonorably Discharged. 


The orders heretofore issued mustering out of service Colonel T. W. Cahill and 
Captain William Wright, 9th Connecticut Volunteers, have been so amended as to 
dishonorably discharge them for disobedience of orders and neglect of duty. 


Exempt from Dismissal. 


War DrpaRTMENT, ) 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 8, 1864. | 

The following-named officers, charged with offences, and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the Military 
Commission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, from the War 
Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made in their 
respective cases, viz.:— 

Major J. EK. Williams, lst New York Cavalry. 

Major George V. Boutelle, 2lst New York Cavalry. 

Nov. 21, 1864. 

Lieutenant D. M. Jones, 51st Ohio Volunteers, is exempt from being dismissed 
the service of the United States, the Military Commission instituted by Special 
Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, from the War Department, having reported that 
satisfactory defence has been made in his case. 

Nov. 28, 1864. 

Lieutenant William W. Webb, 7th Rhode Island Volunteers, charged with 
offences, and heretofore published, is exempt from being dismissed the service of 
the United States, the Military Commission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, 
series of 1863, from the War Department, having reported that satisfactory defence 
has been made in his case. 

Captain Henry C. Gapen, 15th United States Infantry, heretofore published for 
failing to report at Cincinnati, Ohio, as ordered, is exempt from dismissal from the 
service of the United States, satisfactory explanation to the charges against him 
having been received at this office. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 
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Dismissals Revoked. 


i oe of dismissal heretofore issued, in the following cases, have been 
revoked :-— 

Captain J. E. Erickson, 24th Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps. 

Captain Samuel Barry, 67th Pennsylvania Volunteers, with a view to his trial by 
court-martial. 

Assistant Surgeon 8. A. Grimes, 32d Ohio Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Charles D. Root, ‘ Merrill’s Horse” Missouri Volunteers, and 
he is honorably discharged the service of the United States as of date of the order 
of dismissal. 

Captain Byron C. Ketcham, 64th New York Volunteers, and he is restored to his 
command, provided the vacancy has not yet been filled by the Governor of his 
State. 

Assistant Surgeon G. W. H. Kemper, 17th Indiana Volunteers, and he is honor- 
ably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Captain F. B. Holt, 1st New Jersey Volunteers, and he has been honorably dis- 
charged, to date September 12, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Mortier L. Norton, Veteran Reserve Corps. 


Dismissal Amended. 


The order heretofore issued dismissing First Lieutenant George S. Hutting, 96th 
United States Colored Infantry, has been so amended as to read First Lieutenant 
George 8. Nutting, 96th United States Colored Infantry. 


Dishonorable Discharge Revoked. 
The order heretofore issued dishonorably discharging First Lieutenant Charles T. 
Baroux, 119th Pennsylvania Volunteers, has been revoked, and he has been honor- 
ably discharged as of the date of the former order. 


Restored to Commission. 


Major Timothy Quinn, Ist New York Lincoln Cavalry, heretofore dismissed, has 
been restored, with pay from the date at which he rejoins his regiment for duty, 
provided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of the State. 

Captain William T. Cummings, 19th Kentucky Volunteers, heretofore dismissed, 
has been restored, with pay from the date at which he rejoins his regiment for 
duty, provided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of his State. 

Captain J. M. Adams, lst Missouri Cavalry, heretofore dismissed, has been re- 
stored, with pay from the date at which he rejoins his regiment for duty, provided 
the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of the State. 


Disability Removed. 


The disability to receive another appointment in the military service of the United 
States, imposed by sentence of a general Court-Martial, ‘‘ to be dismissed the service 
of the United States,” in the case of Captain C. J. Dietrich, Commissary of Sub- 
sistence of Volunteers, has been removed. 


Publication Recalled, 


War DEPARTMENT, ) 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wasutnoton, Nov. 21, 1864. \ 
The official publication of Second Lieutenant R. B. Humphrey, 13th United States 
Infantry, for failing to report at Cincinnati, Ohio, as ordered, is hereby recalled, 
evidence having been furnished this office of the decease of that officer on the 4th 


ultimo. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Presentation of Captured Rebel Flags. 


The following rebel flags, were delivered at the War Department November 12, 
1864, by their captors, who received medals of honor for their gallantry :— 
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Battle-flag of the 47th North Carolina Regiment, captured at Hatcher’s Run, 
Virginia, October 27, 1864, by Sergeant Daniel Murphy, 19th Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers, General Egan’s command, First Brigade, Second Division, Second Army 
Corps, Army of the Potomac; residence, Woburn, Massachusetts. 

Battle-flag of the 26th North Carolina Regiment, captured at Hatcher’s Run, 
Virginia, October 27, 1864, by Sergeant Alonzo Smith, 7th Michigan Volunteers, 
General Egan’s command, First Brigade, Second Division, Second Army Corps, 
Army of the Potomac; residence, Allen, Michigan, 


Medals of Honor, 


Medals of honor have been awarded the following men, for gallantry in captur- 
ing rebel flags, in the engagement near Nineveh, West Virginia, November 12, 
1864, in which General Powell’s Division, of General Sheridan’s Army, captured 
two pieces of artillery and two colors :— 

Sergeant Levi Shoemaker, Company A, Ist Virginia Cavalry, who captured the 
flag of the 22d Virginia Cavalry. 

Private James }F. Adams, Company D, 1st Virginia Cavalry, who captured the 
flag of the 14th Virginia Regiment. 


Record of Courts-Martial. 

Second Lieut. Mandeville J. Fogg, Battery E, Ist Reg. W. Va. Vol. Light Art., 
sentenced to be dismissed the service ofthe United States. 

First Lieut. Patrick 8. Early, 13th Pa. Cav., sentenced to be cashiered, with for- 
feiture of all pay and allowances now due, and be imprisoned at hard labor in Fort 
Delaware for the term of two years. 

Capt. Henry Troll, Battery A, 2d Mo. Art., sentenced to be cashiered. 

Capt. A. A. Guest, 2d U. 8. Sharpshooters, sentenced to be dishonorably dis- 
missed the United States service, with the forfeiture (to the United States) of all 
pay and allowances. 

First Lieut. Joseph 8. Oakley, 120th N. Y. Vols., sentenced to refund to the 
United States two hundred and fourteen dollars and ninety-four cents; to be re- 
duced to the rank of a private soldier, then be dishonorably discharged the United 
States service, and to be confined in such penitentiary as the proper authorities 
may appoint for the term of three years ;* the order promulgating this sentence to 
be published in at least one newspaper in the county in which he resides. 

First Lieut. Frank H. Boyd, 8th N. Y. Heavy Art., sentenced to forfeit all pay 
and allowances due or to become due him to the amount of five hundred and thirty- 
seven dollars, to be dishonorably dismissed the service of the United States, and to 
be confined for the term of three years in the State prison at Auburn, New York, or 
at such other place of eonfinement as may be designated by the proper authority. 

First Lieut. John Knoppel, 1st Md. Vet. Vols., sentenced to forfeit all pay and 
allowances that are or may become due him, and that he be dishonorably dis- 
missed the service of the United States . 

Capt. J. J. Wakefield, Co. K, 27th Regt. U. S. Col’d Troops, sentenced to be 
cashiered the service. 

Second Lieut. Thomas B. Campbell, 30th Regt. U. S. Col’d Troops, sentenced to 
be dismissed the service of the United States. 

Second Lieut. Nelson Mitchell, 10th N. Y. Cav. sentenced to be cashiered. 

Capt. David Thompson, 2d D. C. Vols., sentenced to be cashiered. 

First Lieut. E. F. Wenckeback, 4th N. Y. Cav., sentenced to be reprimanded pub- 
licly by the commander of the Twenty-Second Army Corps. 

First Lieut. John W. Peck, 2d D. C. Vols., sentenced to be dismissed the mili- 
tary service of the United States. 

Capt. E. M. Warren, Ind. Mounted Co. one hundred days’ Pa. Vols., sentenced to 
be dishonorably dismissed from the service of the United States. 

Capt. William McNally, 77th N. Y. S. N. G., sentenced to be cashiered, to forfeit 
all pay and allowances due and to become due, and to be imprisoned at hard labor 
in the penitentiary at Albany, N. Y., or in such other place as the Commanding 
General may direct, for the period of one year. 

First Lieut. B. J. Ashley, 7th N. Y. Heavy Art., sentenced to be dismissed the 


* So much of the sentence in this case as directs confinement “in such penitentiary as the proper 
authorities may appoint for the term of three years” is remitted, 
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service of the United States, and to forfeit all pay and allowances which are now 
due or may become due him. 

Capt. John H. Devine, 93d N. Y. 8. N. G., sentenced to be cashiered and utterly 
disabled to have or hold any office or employment in the service of the United 
States; sentence mitigated to dismissal from the military service of the U. States. 

Captain Absalom B. Selheimer, 195th Pa. Vols., sentenced to be dismissed the 
service of the United States, 

First Lieut. Samuel B. Marks, 195th Pa. Vols., sentenced to be dismissed the ser- 
vice of the United States. 

First Lieut. Richard H. See, 16th Pa. Cav., sentenced to be dismissed the service. 

Surgeon Robert L. Waterbury, 93d N. Y. 8. N. G., sentenced to be dismissed the 
service of the United States. 

First Lieut. Robert Russell, Jr., 43d N. Y. Vols., sentenced to be reprimanded by 
the General commanding, in General Orders. 

Capt. John L. Jefferies, 110th Pa. Vols., sentenced to be cashiered. 

Second Lieut. L. A. Waldo, 50th N. Y. Engineers, sentenced to be cashiered. 

Second Lieut. A. M. Herrick, 1st Pa. Cav., sentenced to be dismissed the service 
of the United States. 

Capt. T. A. Byrens, 13th Pa, Cav., sentenced to be cashiered; sentence commuted 
to forfeiture of pay proper for six months. 

First Lieut. Alex. Buchannan, 96th N. Y. Vols., sentenced to be cashiered. 

First Lieut. Zeno I. Downing, 98th N. Y. Vols., sentenced to be cashiered. 

Lieut. Paul Buchmeyer, Battery H, 3d N. Y. Art., sentenced to be dismissed the 
service of the United States. 

Capt. Jesse W. Peabody, 2d La. Mounted Inf., sentenced to forfeit one-half of 
one month’s pay, and be reprimanded in General Orders. 

Act. Asst. Surgeon E. Herwig, U. 8. A., sentenced to be dismissed from the ser- 
vice of the United States. 

Major John C. Febles, 7th Cav., 119th Ind. Vols., sentenced to be cashiered; sen- 
tence mitigated to a public reprimand by his commanding officer. 

Lieut. F. G. Drieskill, 48th Ky. Vols., sentenced to be dishonorably dismissed the 
service of the United States. 

Second Lieut. Wm. G. Gabhart, 13th Ky. Cav., sentenced to be dismissed the service. 

First Lieut. Charles A. McCue, 37th Ky. Mounted Inf., sentenced to be cashiered. 

Capt. Barry H. Lynch, 86th U. S. Col’d Inf., sentenced to be dismissed the ser- 
vice; sentence mitigated to forfeiture of pay and emoluments for three months. 

Capt. John C. Gosman, 86th U. 8S. Col’d Inf, sentenced to be dismissed the service. 

Lieut.-Col. J. B. Leake, 20th Iowa Vols., sentenced to be reprimanded in orders 
by the Commanding Officer Department of the Gulf. 

Capt. Orin A. Avery, 3d R. I. Cay., sentenced to be dismissed the service; sen- 
tence mitigated to a forfeiture of two months’ pay and emoluments. 

First Lieut. George L. Cross, 13th Wis. Battery, sentenced to be dismissed the 
service of the United States. 

Second Lieut. James B. Moore, 43d Regt. U. 8S. Col’d Troops, sentenced to be 
cashiered the service, with the loss of all pay and emoluments except so much as 
may be due the sutler and laundress. 

Lieut.-Col. N. H. Hixon, 13th Ohio Cav., sentenced to be cashiered, with loss of 
all pay and allowances from September 30, 1864. 

Major N. Ward Cady, 2d N. Y. Mounted Rifles, sentenced to be dismissed the 
service, with loss of all pay due or to become due. 

Major Jacob Szink, First Battalion one hundred days’ Pa. Vols., sentenced to be 
dishonorably dismissed the service of the United States. 

Second Lieut. William A. C. Ryan, 132d N. Y. Vols., sentenced to be dishonorably 
dismissed the service of the United States, with the loss of all pay and allowances 
and to be forever disqualified from receiving or holding a commission in the Army 
or volunteeer forces of the United States of America. 

First Lieut. Joseph Roberts, 13th Pa. Cav., sentenced to be cashiered. 

First Lieut. Elias Gibbs, 11th Kansas Cav., sentenced to be cashiered. 

Capt. Jerome Kunkle, 11th Kansas Cay., sentenced to be cashiered, to forfeit all 
pay and allowances now due him or that may become due, and pay a fine of oue 
hundred dollars to the Government of the United States. 
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Regular Navy. 
Orders, &e. 


Nov. 23.—Commodore J. L. Lardner, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Golds- 
borough at Washington, D. C., for duty. 

Nov. 30.—Commodore James L. Lardner, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral 
Gregory for such duty as he may assign. 


Nov. 10.—Captain William M. Walker, on completion of duty as member of Court 
of Inquiry at Portsmouth, N. H., to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory for duty. 

Nov. 11.—Captain G. H. Scott, detached from command of the Vermont, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered to command the Canandaigua. Captain Joseph 
I’, Green, detached from command of the Canandaigua, on the reporting of his re- 
lief, and ordered North. 

Nov. 16.—Captain John M. Berrien, detached from command of the Monadnock, 
and ordered to command the Navy Yard at Norfolk, Va. 

Nov. 21.—Captain John P. Gilliss, ordered to the Navy Yard at Philadelphia. 

Nov. 23.—Captain John A. Winslow, detached from the Kearsarge, and waiting 
orders. 


Nov. 7.—Commander Paul Shirley ordered to command the Suwanee. 

Nov. 9.—Commander Fabius Stanley, detached from ordnance-duty at Cairo, 
Ill, and ordered to command the State of Georgia. Commander A. J. Drake, 
detached from command of the Iosco, on the reporting of his relief, and granted sick 
leave. Commander S. Nicholson, detached from command of the State of Georgia, 
and ordered to command the Galatea. Commander John Guest, detached from com- 
mand of the Galatea, and ordered to command the Iosco. 

Nov. 11.—Commander Charles H. Baldwin, ordered to ordnance-duty at Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, California. Commander John C. Carter, detached from the 
command of the Michigan, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to command 
the Receiving-Ship Vermont. 

Nov. 17.—Commander Peirce Crosby, ordered to command the Muscoota. 

Nov. 21.—Commander Reed Werden, detached from the Navy Yard, Philadel- 
phia, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to duty as Fleet-Captain of the 
East Gulf Squadron. 

Nov. 22.—Commander John J. Almy, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory 
for temporary duty. 


Nov. 5.—Lieutenant-Commander John S. Barnes, ordered to command the Bat. 

Nov. 8.—Lieutenant-Commander William G. Temple, detached from special duty at 
Cold Spring, N. Y., and ordered to command the Pontoosuc. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander George A. Stephens, detached from command of the Pontoosuc, and waiting 
orders, 

Nov. 11.—Lieutenant-Commander Francis A. Roe, detached from ordnance-duty 
at New York, and ordered to command the Michigan. 

Nov. 12.—Lieutenant-Commander Richard L. Law, detached from command of . 
the Cyane, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered home. Lieutenant-Commander 
John H. Russell, ordered to command the Cyane. 

Nov. 17.—Lieutenant-Commander ©. 8. Norton, ordered to the Lackawanna. 

Nov. 19.—Lieutenant-Commander E. Simpson, detached from the Isonomia, and 
ordered North. 

Nov. 21.—Lieutenant-Commander William M. Gamble, detached from ordnance- 
duty at New York, and ordered to the Naval Rendezvous at Brooklyn. Lieutenant- 
Commander Ralph Chandler, detached from rendezvous duty at Brooklyn, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered to command the Maumee. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander James Parker, detached from command of the Maumee, on the reporting 
of his relief, and ordered to the Minnesota. 

Nov. 22.—Lieutenant-Commander William Gibson, ordered to command the Ma- 
ae Lieutenant-Commander 8. L. Breese, ordered to the.Navy Yard, Phila- 

elphia. 

Nov. 23.—Lieutenant-Commander James §. Thornton, detached from the Kear- 
sarge, and waiting orders. 
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Nov. '.—Lieutenant §. W. Preston, detached from the South Atlantic Squadron, 
and waiting orders. Lieutenant Louis Kempff, ordered to the Suwanee. 

Nov. 9.—Lieutenant Henry D. H. Manley, ordered to the State of Georgia. 

Nov. 18.—Lieutenant Stephen A. McCarty, detached from the Lackawanna, on 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Lieutenant A. Dexter, detached 
from the Navy Yard at New York, and ordered to the St. Mary’s. 

Nov. 21.—Lieutenant C. 8S. McDonough, detached from the Receiving-Ship North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Receiving-Ship Vandalia. 

Nov. 22.—Lieutenant William B. Cushing, ordered to the North Atlantic 
Squadron. 

Nov. 25.—Lieutenant John H. Rowland, ordered to the St. Mary’s. Lieutenant 
John W. Phillip, detached from the South Atlantic Squadron, on the reporting of 
his relief, and ordered North. Lieutenant Edwin T. Brower, ordered to the South 
Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 29.—Lieutenant Charles D. Jones, ordered to the Lackawanna. 


Nov. 4.—Ensign John C. Pegram, detached from the South Atlantic Squadron, 
and granted leave. 

Nov. 7.—Acting Ensign J. D. Graham, Jr.. detached from the Jamestown and 
ordered home. 

Nov. 12.—Ensign B. H. Porter, ordered to final examination. 

Nov. 18.—Ensign Edward Shepard, ordered to final examination. Acting Ensign 
W. 8. Dana, ordered to the Lancaster. 

Nov. 22,—Ensign E. M. Shepard, detached from the Wachusett, and waiting 
orders. 

Nov. 26.—Ensign James H. Sands, ordered to the Shenanavah. 

Nov. 29.—Ensign B. H. Porter, ordered to physical examination at Phila- 
delphia. Ensign Edwin M. Shepard, ordered to physical examination at Phila- 
delphia. 


Nov. 23.—Surgeon John M. Brown, detached from the Kearsarge, and waiting 
orders. 

Nov. 25.—Surgeon John A. Lockwood, ordered to duty at Navy Yard, Mare 
Island, California. Passed Assistant Surgeon William 8S. Bishop, detached from 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, California, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered 
home. 

Nov. 29.—Surgeon W. 8. W. Ruschenberger, ordered to duty, as member of 
Board of Examiners at Philadelphia. ; 


Nov. 14.—Assistant Surgeon George D. Slocum, ordered to the Naval Hospital at 
New York. 

Nov. 17.—Assistant Surgeon William K. Van Reypen, detached from the East 
Gulf Squadron, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Passed Assistant 
Edward 8. Matthews, detached from Naval Rendezvous at Providence, Rhode Island, 
and ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 

Nov. 18.—Assistant Surgeon George W. Woods, detached from the Naval Hos- 
pital at Norfolk, Virginia, and ordered to the Receiving-Ship Alleghany. 


Nov. 14.—Paymaster A. H. Gilman, detached from duty in charge of money, 
stores, and accounts at Mound City, Illinois; but will continue his duties as Pay- 
master of the Station. Paymaster C. C. Jackson, detached from duty as Purchaser 
of Flour, &c., at New York, and ordered to Mound City, Illinois, as Purchasing 
Paymaster. Paymaster J. C. Eldridge, ordered to duty as Purchaser of Flour, &c., 
and Instructor of Pay-Officers at New York. 

Nov. 16.—Paymaster J. C. Eldridge’s orders of the 14th instant revoked, and 
waiting orders. Paymaster?James Hoy, Jr., ordered to temporary duty at New 
York, as Purchaser of Flour and Instructor of Pay-Officers. 

Nov. 18.—Paymaster T. T. Caswell, detached from the Pawtuxet, on the report- 
ing of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

Nov. 19.—Paymaster W. W. Williams, detached from the Wachusett, on the re- 
porting of his relief, and waiting orders. 

Nov. 23.—Paymaster Joseph A. Smith, detached from the Kearsarge, on the 
transfer of her crew, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

Nov. 25.—Paymaster James Hoy, Jr., ordered to examination at New York. 
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Nov. 30.—Paymaster James Hoy, Jr., relieved from duty, as Superintendent of 
Baking, and Purchasing of Flour, and Instructor of Pay Officers, at New York. 
Paymaster Joseph C. Eldredge, ordered to duty, as Superintendent of Baking, and 
Purchasing of Flour, and Instructor of Pay Officers, at New York. 


Nov. 23.—Chief Engineer William H. Cushman, detached from the Kearsarge, 
and awaiting orders. 

Nov. 25.—Chief Engineer J. W. Thompson, Jr., detached from Naval Rendezvous 
at New York, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to duty, as a member of 
the Board of Examiners at Philadelphia. Chief Engineer William S. Stamm, 
ordered to special duty at New York. 

Nov. 26.—Chief Engineer Francis C. Dade, detached from duty, as member of 
Board of Examiners, at Philadelphia, and ordered to resume the duties previously 
assigned him. 


Nov. 12.—First Assistant Engineer Henry W. Robie, detached from the Sanga- 
mon, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Shamokin. First Assistant 
Engineer R. H. Fitch, ordered to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Navy Yard. 

Nov. 25.—First Assistant Engineer N. B. Littig, detached from special duty, at 
Newburg, N. Y., and ordered to temporary duty at the Naval Rendezvous at New 
York. 

Nov. 1.—Second Assistant Engineer Philip Miller, detached from the Canandaigua, 
and waiting orders. 

Nov. 2.—Second Assistant Engineer Henry Snyder, and ordered to the Muscoota. 

Nov. 4.—Second Assistant Engineer Charles W. Breaker, ordered to Experimental 
duty at New York. Second Assistant Engineer John Pemberton, ordered to the 
Naval Academy. 

Nov. 11.—Second Assistant Engineer George W. Rogers, ordered to the Glaucus. 

Nov. 14.—Second Assistant Eugineer Thomas H. Bordley, ordered to examina- 
tion for promotion at Philadelphia. Second Assistant Engineer B. C. Gowing, 
ordered to the Hibiscus. 

Nov. 15.—Second Assistant Engineer B. F. Wood’s orders to the Albatros revoked, 
and ordered to the Mohongo. 

Nov. 17.—Second Assistant Engineer H. C. McIlvaine, detached from the Ticon- 
deroga, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Winnipec. Second Assist- 
ant Engineers William A. Dripps and W. W. Heaton, ordered to the Winnipec. 

Nov. 23.—Second Assistant Engineer William H. Badlam, detached from the 
Kearsarge, and ordered to examination at Philadelphia. 

Nov. 25.—Second Assistant Engineer John P. Kelley, detached from the Talla- 
poosa, and ordered to the Wando. 

Nov. 29.—Second Assistant Engineer George W. Roche, detached from the 
Lackawanna, and ordered North. 

Nov. 30.—Second Assistant Engineer Ezra J. Whittaker, ordered to the Pon- 


toosuc. 


Nov. 11.—Third Assistant Engineer H. Webster, detached from the Manhattan, 
and waiting orders. 

Nov. 14.—Third Assistant Engineer Joseph H. Thomas, ordered to the Pontcosuc. 

Nov. 17.—Third Assistant Engineer Harrie Webster, ordered to the Winnipec. 

Nov. 23.—Third Assistant Engineets Frederick L. Miller, Sydney L. Smith, and 
Henry McConnell, detached from the Kearsarge, and ordered to examination at 
Philadelphia. 

Nov. 26.—Third Assistant Engineer J. H. Harmany, ordered to examination at 
Philadelphia. Third Assistant Engineer G. W. Hall, detached from the Saugus, 
and ordered to examination at Philadelphia. 

Nov. 28.—Third Assistant Engineer J. H. Harmany, detached from the South 
Atlantic Squadron, and waiting orders. 


Nov. 4.—Boatswain Charles Fisher, detached from the Vermont, and ordered to 
the Canandaigua. Boatswain Charles A. Bragden, ordered to the Vermont. Boat- 
swain Thomas Smith, detached from the Canandaigua, on the reporting of his relief, 
and ordered North. 

Nov. 10.—Boatswain George C. Abbott, ordered to temporary duty on board 
the Receiving-Ship Vandalia. 
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Nov. 23.—Boatswain James C. Walton, detached from the Kearsarge, and wait- 
ing orders. 


Nov. 18.—Gunner Burgess P. Allen, ordered to the Lancaster. Gunner T. Bas- 
com, detached from the Lancaster, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered home. 
Sailmaker John Joins, ordered to the Naval Station at Baltimore. Boatswain 
Francis McCloud, ordered to the Naval Station at Baltimore. 

Nov. 23.—-Gunner Franklin A. Graham, detached from the Kearsarge, and wait- 
ing orders. 


Nov. 5.—Sailmaker Stephen Seaman, detached from the Naval Academy, and 
ordered to the Lancaster. Sailmaker Francis Boom, detached from the Lancaster, 
on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

Nov. 19.—Carpenter Joseph Cox, detached from the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and waiting orders. Sailmaker John Joins’s orders to Baltimore 
revoked, and ordered to the Receiving-Ship Vermont. Sailmaker J. G. Gallaher, 
detached from the Receiving-Ship Vermont, and ordered to the Naval Station at 
Baltimore. Carpenter William M. Laighton, ordered to the Naval Academy. Car- 
penter Joseph G. Myers, detached from the Naval Academy, and ordered to the 
Navy Yard at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Nov. 23.—Carpenter William F. Laighton, detached from the Sabine, and ordered 
to the Hartford. Carpenter Joseph Cox, ordered to the Sabine. 

Nov. 25.—Sailmaker Richard Van Voorhes, detached from the Navy Yard, New 
York, and ordered to the Receiving-Ship North Carolina. Sailmaker George C. 
Boerum, detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the Navy Yard, New 
York. 

Nov. 29.--Sailmaker David Bruce, ordered to the Receiving-Ship Ohio. Sail- 
maker John H. Birdsall, detached from the Receiving-Ship Ohio, and ordered to 
the Naval Academy. 

Nov. 30.—Carpenter H. M. Griffiths, detached from special duty, and ordered to 


the Chattanooga. ° 
Placed on the Retired List. 
Nov. 15.—Lieutenant Commander S§. Livingston Breese. 


Suspended. 


Nov. 16.—Midshipman Edward N. Roth, suspended on half-pay for one year. 


Resigned. 


Nov. 4.—Midshipman Joseph P. Yerkes. 

Nov. ''.—Midshipman Frederick W. Gardner. 

Nov. 9.—Midshipman H. L. Mansfield; Midshipman Wm. B. Buckminster. 
Nov. 12.—Midshipman H. W. Wessels, Jr. 

Nov. 15.—Midshipman Charles M. Mott. Midshipman Frederick Klapp. 
Nov. 16.—Assistant Paymaster William H. Sells. 

Nov. 22.—Midshipman John F. Gay. 

Nov. 23.—Lieutenant Adolphus Dexter. 


Dismissed. 


Nov. 9.—Gunner James Thayer. 


Dropped from the List. 
Nov. 17.—Midshipmen Alexander H. Cofforth and C. H. E. Stockbridge. 


Miscellaneous. 


Nov. 1.—Assistant Surgeon Edmund C. Vermeulen, restored to his original posi- 
tion on the list, to take rank next after Assistant Surgeon Samuel N. Brayton. 


—— 


; 
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Volunteer Navp. 
Orders, &c. 


Nov. 8.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. S. French, detached from the Wilder- 
ness, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Nov. 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. B. Breck, detached from the Niphon, 
and granted sick leave. 

Nov. 11.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. G. Saltonstall, ordered to Ordnance 
duty at Boston Navy Yard. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant G. W. D. Patterson, 
placed on waiting orders. 

Nov. 19.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles P. Clark, to regard himself as 
waiting orders. 

Nov. 21.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant G. W. D. Patterson, ordered to the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron. 

Nov. 25.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant D. A. Campbell, detached from the Step- 
ping-Stones, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter for duty. 


Appointed Acting Master. 
Nov. 1'7.—Gustavus Percival, waiting orders. 


Appointed Acting Masters and Pilots. 

Nov. 4.—D. V. N. Wrights, Henry North, and John Dorey, and ordered to the 
North Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 5.—A. F. Davis, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 7.—Thomas Smith, James T. Stover, Henry Stevens, Marcus Brower, Han- 
kerson Vanderveer, and William Nelson, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squad- 
ren. S. W. Hadley, John Bolles, George Look, and Charles Cook, and ordered to 
the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 8.—Isaac Sofield, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 9.—David M. Abbott, John P. Foote, Thomas A. Wyatt, Samuel J. White, 
and James Fountain, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 10.—Amos Rainer, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 15.—Charles M. Lane, North Atlantic Squadron. 

You. 17.—John Price, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 21.—William H. Albury, Courtland P. Williams, Nathaniel Thrift, and William 
Richardson, and ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 

Nov. 22.—D. K. Kennison, Silas Blunt, Ethan A. Elliot, Charles Lookee, and or- 
dered to the North Atlantic Squadron. William Reed, and ordered to the South 
Atlantic Squadron. : 

Nov. 26.—Alfred Everett, and ordered_to the North Atlantic Squadron. 


Nov. 7.—Acting Master Samuel B. Gregory, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, 
and ordered to the Minnesota. Acting Master Samuel Very’s, orders to command 
the Casco revoked, and he is ordered to the North Carolina. Acting Master W. L. 
Martine, ordered to command the Hibiscus. Acting Master Franklin Hokkius, Jr., 
ordered to the Hibiscus. Acting Master J. F, Winchester, ordered to command 
the Gemsbok. 

Nov. 8.—Acting Master Henry Lelar, detached from the North Carolina and 
ordered to the Suwanee. Acting Master H. K. Lapham, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Suwanee. Acting Master W. R. Newman, ordered to 
the North Carolina. 

Nov. 9.—Acting Master Charles Courtney, ordered to Medical Survey at Boston. 

Nov. 10.—Acting Master Samuel Hall, detached from the Aster, and ordered to 
the Mississippi Squadron. 

Nov. 11.—Acting Master O. B. Warren, on the expiration of leave, ordered to the 
South Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 14.—Acting Master Charles C. Wells, detached from the Farallones, and 
ordered home. Acting Master William Rogers, detached from the Mary Sandford, 
aud waiting orders. 

Nov. 15.—Acting Master Franklin Hopkins, Jr., orders to the Hibiscus revoked, 
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and ordered to Medical. Survey at Boston. Acting Master W. B. Newman’s orders 
to the North Carolina revoked, and waiting orders. Acting Master Allen M. New- 
man, ordered to the North Carolina. 

Nov. 16.—Acting Master J. P. Carr, ordered to command the Horace Beals. 

Nov. 17.—Acting Master Henry D. Edwards, detached from the Ohio, and ordered 
to the Albatross. 

Nov. 18.—Acting Master C. A. Crocker, ordered to the command of the Casco. 
Acting Master J. P. Carr, ordered to command the Horace Beals. Acting Master 
Frederick T. King, detached from the Horace Beals, and waiting orders. 

Nov. 22.—Acting Masters George Cables and Allen Hoxie, detached from the St. 
Louis, on the reporting of their relief, and ordered North. Acting Master Frederick 
't. King, ordered to command the Wando. Acting Master Gustavus Percival, or- 
dered to the Mahaska. 

Nov. 23.—Acting Master J. N. Rowe, detached from the St. Louis, on the report- 
ing of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Masters James R. Wheeler and Eben 
M. Stoddard, detached from the Kearsarge, and waiting orders. Acting Master 
William Watson, ordered to command the J. 8. Chambers. Acting Master David 
1{. Sumner, detached from the Kearsarge, and waiting orders. 

Nov. 25.—Acting Master E. L. Haines, ordered to the Nereus. Acting Master 
Samuel Curtis, detached from the Nereus, and ordered to command the Rachel 
Seaman. Acting Master Charles Potter, detached from command of the Rachel 
Seaman, and waiting orders, Acting Master L. Bartholomew, ordered to the Mis- 
sissippi Squadron. 

Nov. 29.—Acting Master H. 8. Borden, detached from the Niphon, and waiting 
orders. Acting Masters George E. Nelson and Joseph Marthon, detached from the 
Mobile, and waiting orders. 

Nov. 30.—Acting Master Eliphalet Brown, Jr., detached from special duty at 
Navy Yard, New York, and ordered to special duty, under Rear-Admiral Gregory. 
Acting Master Henry Lelar, detached from the Suwanee, and ordered to the North 
Carolina. Acting Master John A. French, detached from the Mercedita, and ordered 
to command the Sophronia. Acting Master R. Platt, detached from the U. S. Coast 
Survey Steamer Bibb, and ordered North, to report to the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey for such duty as he may assign. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

Nov. 1.—Rufus N. Miller, U. 8. 8. Metacomet. 

Nov. 4.—William C. Williams, North Atlantic Squadron; William L. Baker, U. 
S. S. Hendrick Hudson; A. W. Harvey, U. 8S. S. Fah-Kee. 

Nov. 5.—Harry P. Arbecam, U. S. S. Rachel Seaman. 

Nov. 7.—G. C. Mendall, John Denson, and W. Lamie (for special duty as Pilots), 
South Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 8.—James C. Greene, U. 8. 8. Wyalusing. 

Nov. 9.—David C. Kierstead, U. 8. 8. Aita; John Brennan, U.S. 8S. Onondaga. 

Nov. 11.—Edward Hiller (for special service as Pilot), North Atlantic Squadron. 

Noy. 12.—John H. Moore, U. 8. S. Home. 

Nov. 14.—Samuel Lomax (special service as Pilot), North Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 15.—Jacob G. Hudson (special service as Pilot), North Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 18.—Francis Tuttle, U. 8. 8. Morse. 

Nov. 19.—Daniel W. Andrews, U. 8S. S. Orvetta; Walter N. Smith, U. 8. 8. 
Braziliera; George Delaps, U. 8. S. Oleander. 

Nov. 21.—H. G. Bunker, U. 8. 8. Hendrick Hudson; William R. Cox, Jr., U.S. S. 
Amaranthus; G. H. Rexford, U. S. S. Philadelphia; Sydney N. Gray, Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 22.—Edmund Parys, U. 8. 8. Powhatan; S. E. Willets, U. S. S. Tuscarora; 
John C. Oakley, U. S. S. Sabine; L. H. White, U. S. S. Shenandoah. 

ear — H. Danforth and Ezra Bartlett, U. S.S. Kearsarge; C. L. Weeden, 
U.S. S. Ohio. 

Nov. 26.—Thomas V. Parker, U. S.8. Ino; Samuel Carpenter, Navy Yard, Boston ; 
Thomas Welch, U.S. 8S. St. Lawrence; H. M. Pishon, U. 8. 8S. Poppy; Jarvis Wil- 
sun (for special duty as Pilot), North Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 28.—Levi L. Odiorne, U. 8. 8. Queen. 

Nov. 29.—Gorham 8. Johnson and P. W. Fagan, U. 8. 8. John Adams. 

Nov. 1.—Acting Ensigns Adolphus Dennett and Robert M. Wagstaff, detached 
from the Morse, and ordered to the Potumac Flotilla. 
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Nov. 2.—Acting Ensign Joseph Hadfield, detached from ‘the Monticello, and 
ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory at New York. 

Nov. 3.—Acting Ensign George Anderson’s orders to the New Hampshire revoked, 
and waiting orders. 

Nov. 5.—Acting Ensign John Daley, ordered to Medical Survey at Philadelphia. 

Nov. t.—Acting Ensign L. R. Chester, ordered to the Hibiscus. Acting Ensign 
F. W. Sanborn, ordered to the Gemsbok. Acting Ensign C. R. Scoffin, detached 
from temporary duty at New York, and ordered to the Hibiscus. Acting Ensign 
J. G. Koehler, detached from the Naval Rendezvous at New York, and ordered to 
the Hibiscus. Acting Ensign Charles Moore, detached from the Casco, and ordered 
to the Ohio. Acting Ensign J. H. Ankers, ordered to the Gemsbok. 

Nov. 8.—Acting Ensign Jeremiah Potts, detached from the Casco, and ordered to 
the Suwanee. Acting Ensign Arthur J. Hider, detached from the National Guard, 
and ordered to the Casco. 

Nov. 10.—Acting Ensign David Stephen, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, and 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah, 
Nov. 1.—Robert Adair. 
Nov. 4.—J, B. Edwards (Acting Ensign and Coast Pilot). Lewis P. Delan. 
Nov. 15.—John G. Lloyd, Ralph E. Peck, Elias Lawson. 
Nov. 19.—Herman Fischer. 
Nov. 22.—George B. Lowell. 
Nov. 23.—Joseph Estes. 
Nov. 25.—H. N. Crockett and Thomas J. Cannon. 
Nov. 29.—Gorham P. Tyler. 
Nov. 30.—William White. 


Nov. 11.—Acting Ensign Joshua Simmonds, ordered to Medical Survey at Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

Nov. 12.—Acting Ensign Charles D. Duncan, detached from the Union, and 
ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Ensign William P. Burke, detached 
from the Montgomery, aud ordered to the Snow-Drop. 

Nov. 14.—Acting Ensign Daniel Lester, ordered to Medical Survey at New York. 

Nov. 15.—Acting Ensign John Daley, detached from the Howquah, and granted 
sick leave. Acting Ensign J. C. Vandeventer, ordered to the Hibiscus. 

Nov. 17.—Acting Ensign M. S. Porter, ordered to the Albatross. 

Nov. 18.—Acting Ensign Charles F. Moore, ordered to the Morse. 

Nov. 21.—Acting Ensign J. H. Delano, detached from the Galena, aud ordered to 
the Morse. Acting Ensign Adolphus Dennett, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, 
and ordered to the Morse. Acting Ensign Charles F. Moore, orders to the Morse 
revoked, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Ensign Sanford 8. Miner, de- 
tached from the Galena, and ordered to the Neptune. 

Nov. 22.—Acting Ensign Henry Taylor, detached from the Crusader, and waiting 
orders. Acting Ensign Henry Pease, Jr., detached from the Galena, and ordered to 
the St. Louis. Acting Ensign Robert M. Wagstaff, detached from the Potomac Fio- 
tilla, and granted leave. Acting Ensigns George E. Mills and W. B, Arey, detached 
from the Grand Gulf, and ordered to the Mahaska. 

Nov. 23.—Acting Ensign Sanford S. Miner, orders to the Neptune revoked, and 
ordered to the St. Louis. Acting Ensign William Jennings, detached from the Ca- 
lypso, and ordered to the J.S. Chambers. Acting Ensign E. K. Smith, detached 
from the Grand Gulf, and ordered to the Wando. Acting Ensign John Williams, 
detached from the Fah-kee, and ordered to the Receiving-Ship North Carolina. 
Acting Ensign M. A. Nickerson, detached from the Niphon, and ordered to the 
Wando. Acting Ensign Edward A. Sawyer, detached from the Sassacus. Acting 
Ensign Charles A. Hodgdon, to await orders. 

Nov. 25.—Acting Ensign E. G. Drayton, ordered to the Nereus. Acting Ensign 
K. D. Pettengill, detached from the Mercedita, and ordered to the Sophronia. Act- 
ing Ensigns George Anderson and G. M. Smith, ordered to the Nereus. Acting 
Ensign F. H. D’Estimeauville, ordered to Medical Survey at New York. 

Nov. 26.—Acting Ensign Charles A. Hodgdon, ordered to the South Atlantic 
Squadron. Acting Ensign F. P. Center, detached from the Shenandoah, and ordered 
to report to Rear-Admiral Porter for duty. Acting Ensign S. 8. Bissell, detached 
from the Shenandoah, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter for duty. 
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Nov. 29.—Acting Ensigns Neil Larsen and E. N. Seaman, detached from the 
Niphon, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign E. T. Strong, detached from the Rachel 
Seaman, and ordered to instruction at New York. 


Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 

Nov. 4.—Enoch M. Reed, U. 8S. S. Sabine; Harry C. Norton, U.S. S. Sabine; 
James W. Hanaway, U.S. S. Sabine; John C. Parker, U. S. S. Sabine. 

Nov. 5.—John McGee, U. 8. S. Harvest Moon; William W. Hunter, North Atlan- 
tic Squadron. 

Nov. 1.—Andrew Baker, U. 8. 8. Young Rover. 

Nov. 8.—William W. Harding, U. S. 8. Ohio; Henry Gardner, U. 8S. S. Eutaw. 

Nov. 9.—C. G. Brown, U. S. 8S. Fort Donelson; Thomas Harris, U.S. 8S. Fort Don- 
elson; Henry J. Buckless, U. S. S. Miami. 

Nov. 12.—Henry P. Diermanse, U. 8.8. Harvest Moon; James Williams, U. 8.8. 
Harvest Moon; R. W. Robins, U. S. S. Glaucus. 

Nov. 15.—David Leavis, U. 8. S. Lockwood. 

Nov. 18.-—L. P. Cook, John 8. Sinclair, and John Foster, U. S. 8S. Colorado; J. 
H. Gilley, U. S. 8. General Putnam; Henry J. Bentley, Pacific Squadron. 

Nov. 19.—Nathan Brown, U.S. 8S. John Adams. 

Nov. 21.—Collins J. Andrews, U. 8. S. Gem of the Sea. 

Nov. 22.—James B. Raynor, U. S. 8. Shenandoah. 

Nov. 23.—Francis P. Vultee, U. S. S. Shenandoah; Roger Connolly, U. S. 8. 
Acacia. 

Nov. 29.—Samuel H. Gardner, U.{S. 8. Harvest Moon; A. C. Watts, Potomac 
Flotilla. 


Nov. '1.—Acting Master’s Mate George A. Johnson, ordered to instruction at Navy 
Yard, New York. Acting Master’s Mate John G. Brown, ordered to temporary 
duty on board the Receiving-Ship Ohio. 

Nov. 9.—Acting Master’s Mate R. H.. Eldridge, detached from the Owasco and 
granted sick leave. 

Nov. 10.—Acting Master’s Mate William H. Yeaton, ordered to the Receiving- 
Ship Vandalia. 

Nov. 11.—Acting Master’s Mate Sydney B. Cline, ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Nov. 15.—Acting Master’s Mate George A. Thompson, detached from the West 
Gulf Squadron, and ordered to instruction on board the Savannah. 

Nov. 17.—Acting Master’s Mate John G. Brown’s orders to the Ohio revoked, and 
waiting orders. 

Nov. 19.—Acting Master’s Mate E. D. W. Parsons, ordered to report to Rear- 
Admiral Paulding. Acting Master’s Mate Charles C. Jones, ordered to instruction 
on board the Savannah. 

Nov. 22.—Acting Master’s Mate J. C. Boteler, detached from the Grand Gulf, and 
ordered to the Mahaska. Acting Master’s Mates J. C. Foster and J. W. Sanderson, 
detached from the Calypso, and ordered to the Mahaska. 

Nov. 23.—Acting Master’s Mate R. M. Cornell, detached from the Mercedita, and 
ordered to the Sophronia. Acting Master’s Mate P. M. Topham, detached from the 
Calypso, and ordered to the J. 8S. Chambers. Acting Master’s Mates William Smith 
and John F, Bickford, detached from the Kearsarge, and waiting orders. Acting 
Master’s Mate G. W. Barnes, detached from the Niphon, and ordered to the Wando. 
Acting Master’s Mate A. K. Baylor, detached from the Galena, and ordered to the 
J. 8. Chambers. 

Nov. 25.—Acting Master’s Mates W. B. Spencer, W. K. Engall, and W. Cromack, 
ordered to the Nereus. 

Nov. 26.—Acting Master’s Mate Charles C. Jones, ordered to Medical Survey at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Nov. 28.—Acting Master’s Mate W. C. N. Sandford, detached from the Niphon, 
and ordered to the Wando. Acting Master’s Mate William K. Engall, orders to the 
Nereus revoked, and ordered to temporary duty at Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 

Nov. 29.—Acting Master’s Mate W. D. Giles, detached from the Niphon, and 
ordered to the Wando. Acting Master’s Mate C. C. Chamberlain, detached from 
the Neptune, and ordered to the Suwanee. Acting Master’s Mate H. E. Geraud, 
detached from the Mobile, and ordered to the Nereus.. 
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Appointed Acting Master's Mates, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 
Nov. 4.—Eugene McCarty. 
Nov. 5.—Henry M. Upham. 
Nov. 8.—Charles J. Murphy. 
Nov. 9.—Thomas G. Underdown. 
Nov. 14.—George A. Woodbury, Benjamin S. Reed. 
Nov. 18.—John Gilmore. 
Nov. 30.—Edwin H. Richardson. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


Nov. 1.—Benjamin F. Hamell, and ordered to the North Carolina. 
Nov. 3.—John R. Latson, and ordered to the Ohio. 
Nov. 14.—John Blackmer, and ordered to the Montgomery. 


Nov. 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon B. F. Hamell, detached from the North Caro- 
lina, and ordered to the Shockokon. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Pierson, 
ordered to Washington, to report to the Department. 

Nov. 7.—Acting Assistant Surgeon S. B. Doty, detached from the North Carolina, 
and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. G. Park, 
ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

Nov. 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. J. Donor, detached from the Casco, and 
ordered to the Galatea. 

Nov. 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon, W. H. Pierson, detached from the Chimo, 
and ordered to the Pontoosuc. 

Nov. 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles 8. Eastwood, ordered to the State of 
Georgia. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. G. Park, ordered to the West Gulf Squad- 
ron. Acting Assistant Surgeon Joseph R. Layton, ordered to the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Nov. 23.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John R. Latson, detached from the Ohio, 
and ordered to the Massasoit. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 


Nov. 1.—H. T. B. Harris, waiting orders; Joseph L. Terrell, waiting orders, 
» Nov. 3.—Albert B. Clark, waiting orders; Gerrett L. Hoodless, waiting orders. 
Nov. 11.—John Macmahon, and waiting orders. 
Nov. 14.—George Rock, and waiting orders, 
Nov. 15.—Charles W. Seeley, and waiting orders. 
Nov. 16.—W. D. Walker, and waiting orders, 
Nov. 17.—William L. G. Thayer, and waiting orders. 
Nov. 18.—George H. Griffing, and waiting orders. , 
Nov. 19.—Joseph G. Morton, and waiting orders; George A. Ferree, and waiting 
orders. 
Nov 25.—Edwin Boss, and waiting orders. 


Nov. 2.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles F. Guild, ordered to the North 
Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster S. T. Savage, ordered to the Casco. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles S. Park, ordered to the Chimo. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster William A. Purse, ordered to the Bat. Acting Assistant Pay- 
master William M. Good, ordered to the Naubuc. 

Nov. I.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William H. Palmer, ordered to the Nahant. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster D. A. Smith, detached from the Nahant, on the report- 
ing of his relief, and to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. W. McLel- 
lan, ordered to the Bat. Acting Assistant Paymaster H. T. B. Harris, ordered to 
the Naubue. Acting Assistant Paymaster William A. Purse’s orders to the Bat 
revoked, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Paymaster William M. Good’s or- 
ders to the Naubuc revoked, and waiting orders. 

Nov. 9.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. H. Brink, ordered to the Gemsbok. Act- 
ing Assistant Paymaster H. M. Rogers, ordered to the “‘ Wilderness.” 

Nov. 12.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. B. Gold, ordered to the Vincennes. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Samuel Anderson, detached from the Jacob Bell, on 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster J. C. Hatch, ordered to the Hibiscus. Acting Assistant Paymaster A. 
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J.Greeley, ordered to the Jacob Bell. Acting Assistant Paymaster David Davis, Jr., 
ordered to the Exchange (Mississippi Squadron). 

Nov. 16.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. Appleton Berry, to the Suwanee. 

Nov. 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster D. W. Hale, ordered to settle his accounts. 

Nov. 18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster G. A. Emerson, ordered to the Pawtuxet. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster George Rack, ordered to the Mathew Vassar. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster J. L. Ferrell, ordered to the Albatross. 

Nov. 19.—Acting Assistant Paymasters G. L. Hoodless and Albert B. Clark, 
ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Assistant Paymaster E. H. Sears, 
ordered to the Wachusett. 

Nov. 23.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. D. Harvey, ordered to the Mahaska. 

Nov. 26.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Lysander C. Tripp, ordered to the Otsego. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Joseph G. Morton, ordered to the Mahaska. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster George H. Griffing, ordered to the Hibiscus. Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster C. D. Harvey, orders to the Mahaska revoked, and ordered to Medi- 
cal Survey at New York. Acting Assistant Paymaster W. L. G. Thayer, ordered 
to the Wando. Acting Assistant Paymaster William D. Walker, ordered to the 
J. S. Chambers. 

Nov. 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles H. Lockwood, detached from the 
Mobile, on the transfer of her crew, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Theodore Barker, detached from the Niphon, and settling 
accounts, 


Nov. 3.—Acting Chief Engineer Henry Waite, ordered to the Miantonomah. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


Nov. 11.—Theodore D. Coffer, East Gulf Squadron. 
Nov. 16.—Daniel C. Stillson, U. 8. S. Queen. 

Nov, 23.—William P. Nolan, U. 8. S. Honduras. 
Nov. 30.—Robert Mulready, U. S. S. Philadelphia. 


Nov. 12.—Acting First Assistant Engineer John Tallon, detached from the Glau- 
cus, and ordered to the Sangamon. 

Nov. 19.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Frank A. Bremon, ordered to the 
North Atlantic Squadron. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


Nov. 1.—William W. Collier, U. S. S. Ossipee. 

Nov. 2.—Joseph H. Mathews, U. 8. S. Quaker City; John W. Wall, U. S. 8S. 
Morse. 

Nov. 3.—Robert J. Middleton, U. 8. 8S. Wyoming. 

Nov. 4.—John F, Fitzpatrick, U. §. 8. Agamenticus. 

Nov. 'I.—Newton Champion, U. 8. 8. Galatea. 

Nov. 9.—Alfred E. Chipendale, U. S. S. Hibiscus. 

Nov. 10. William Ray, U.S. 8. Hibiscus. 

Nov. 12.—Charles B. Wright, U. S. S. Western World. 

Nov. 14.—Philip Eckenroth, U. S. S. Nereus. 

Nov. 18.—Reuben Riley, U. 8. S. Honeysuckle. 

Nov. 22.—Francis R. Shoemaker, U. 8. 8. Western World. 

Nov. 23.—George E. Burwell, U. 8. S. Mahaska. 

Nov. 30.—Frank Marsh, U. 8. 8. E. B. Hale. 


Nov. 1.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Edward F. McGinniss, ordered to the 
Bat. 

Nov. 2.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John W. Dexter, detached from the 
Cceur de Lion, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Morse. 

Nov. 11.—Acting Second Assistant Kngineer John A. Patterson’s orders to the 
San Jacinto revoked, and ordered to the Nereus. 

Nov. 12.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William Campbell, released from 
arrest, and directed to await orders, Acting Second Assistant Engineer James W. 
Smyth, detached from the Muscoota, and ordered to the Rhode Island. 

. Nov. 15.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William Campbell, ordered to the 
ontoosuc, 
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Nov. 16.—Acting Second Assistant Engineers William H. Smith and James H. 
Plunkett, to the Miantonomah. 

Nov. 17.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Robert J. Middleton, detached from 
the Wyoming, und ordered to the Ticonderoga. 

Nov. 22.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William A. Leavitt, detached from 
the Morse, and ordered to the Wyoming. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Raimond F. Roswald, detached from the Grand Gulf, and ordered to the Nereus. 

Nov. 25.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Theodore O. Reynolds, ordered to 
Medical Survey at New York. 

Nov. 29.—Acting Second Assistant Engineers Thomas Fitzgerald and F. D. Stuart, 
detached from the Mobile, and waiting orders. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 


Nov. 1.—Jarvis B. Edson, U. 8. 8. Fah-kee; Frank Rivers, U. 8. S. Bat; Charles 
H. Crawford, U. 8. 8. Bat; Reuben G. Watson, U.S. S. Nyanza. 

Nov. 2.—Charles J. Price, U. S. 8. Michigan. 

Nov. 3.—Byron W. Worsley, U.S. S. Dictator; Francis Withers, U.S. 8. Morse. 

Nov. 5.—George Hall, U. 8S. S. State of Georgia. 

Nov. 8.—George West, U. 8. 8. Hibiscus. 

Nov. 9.—Solon C. Smith, U. 8. 8. Hibiscus; Isaac P. Davis, Jr., U. S. 8. Galatea. 

Nov. 11.—Russell Warner, U. 8. 8. Nereus; Thomas Tilton, U. 8. S. Nereus. 

Nov. 14.—John K. Foster, U. 8. S. Nereus; Henry F. Allen, U. 8. 8S. Nereus. 

Nov. 17.—William H. Walters, U. S. S. Albatross. 

Nov. 18.—Jeremiah Barringer, Picket-Boat, No. 6. 

Nov. 19.—Reid R. Throckmorton, U. 8S. 8. Nereus. 

Nov. 21.—John Slack, U. S. S. Albatross; George W. Hughes, North Atlantic 
Squadron. 

Nov. 22.—John H. Wilson, U. 8. S. Saco. 

Nov. 23.—Edward Collins, U. 8. 8. Glaucus; Edward Schwartz, North Atlantic 
Squadron ; Robert A. Inglis, North Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 26.—James D. Wallin, U. 8S. S. Saugus; Peter Smith, U. S. S. Michigan; 
James H. Groves, U. 8. 8. Michigan. 

Nov, 28.—M. J. Wallace, U. 8. 8. Commodore Read. 


Nov. 1.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer James Campbell, ordered to the Bat. 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles H. Lawrence, ordered to the Bat. 

Nov. 2.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William Baas, detached from the Michi- 
gan, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Galatea. 

Nov. 3.—Acting third Assistant Engineer James E. Smith, ordered to the Coeur 
de Lion. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Bernard Rice, detached from the Dicta- 
tor, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Galatea. 

Nov. 8.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer James B. German, detached from the 
Mingoe, and granted sick leave. 

Nov. 12.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John A. Frank, detached from the 
Ceres, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Don. Acting Third Assist- 
ant Engineer Lawrence J. Lyons, detached from the Don, and ordered to the Ceres. 

Nov. 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer George C. Brown, ordered to the 
Pontoosuce. 

Nov. 16.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William 8. Rainier, ordered to the 
‘Miantonomah. 

Nov. 18.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Alfred O. Tilden, ordered to the Mo- 
hongo. Acting Third Assistant Engineer William C. Woods, detached from the 
Agamenticus, and ordered to the Albatross. Acting Third Assistant Engineers 
Russell Wheeler and Reuben W. Burlingame, detached from the Merrimack, and 
ordered to the Albatross. 

Nov. 22.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers John K. Foster and Patrick J. Mc- 
Mahon, detached from the Nereus, and ordered to the Mahaska. Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer Patrick Burns, detached from the Galena, and ordered to the 
Morse. 

Nov. 25.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers William Noire, Thomas F. Sanborn, 
and James J. Sullivan, detached from the Niphon, and ordered to the Wando. 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer George W. Wakefield, detached from the Talla- 
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poosa, and ordered to the Wando. Acting Third Assistant Engineer David Walsh, 
ordered to Medical Survey at New York. 

Nov. 26.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William Moran, detached from the 
Michigan, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Grand Gulf. Acting 
Third Assistant Engineer Robert Reilly, detached from the Michigan, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Grand Gulf. 

Nov. 28.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Thomas M. Jenks, ordered to Medical 
Survey at Washington, D.C. Acting Third Assistant Engineer William C. Wynn, 
detached from the O. M. Pettit, and ordered North. 

Nov. 29.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Wesley J. Phillips, detached from 
the Commodore Read, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the O. M. Pettit. 
Acting Third Assistant Engineers Thomas Campbell and G. W. Kiersted, detached 
from the Mobile, and waiting orders. 


Appointed Acting Gunners, Boatswains, &c. 


Nov. 12.—J. H. Baker, U. 8S. 8. Nereus. 
Nov. 18.—Albert Baxter, U. S. S. Pontoosuc; John Sullivan, U. S. S. Saranac. 
Nov. 22.—Robert Knox, U. 8. 8. Mahaska. 


Nov. 18.—Acting Gunner Herman Peters, detached from the Pontoosuc, and 
ordered to command the Picket-Boat, No. 6. 


Promoted for Good Conduct, &e. 


Nov. 1.—Acting Ensign John Utter, to Acting Master. 

Nov. 4.—Acting Ensign Henry C. Neilds, to Acting Master. 

Nov. 5.—Acting Master L. D. D. Voorhees, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 
Acting Ensigns 8. R. Luce, Ira Bursley, and David W. Carral, to Acting Masters. 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William Budd, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Com- 
mander. 

Nov. 7.—Acting Master L. G. Vassals, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Acting 
Ensigns L. B. King, Joseph B. Wells, and 8. B. Davis, to Acting Masters. Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas P. Ives, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander. 

Nov. 8.—Acting Ensigns Charles A. Pettit and Warren Porter, to Acting 
Masters. 

Nov. 9.—Acting Master Felix McCurley, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Act- 
ing Ensigns Henry S. Lambert, F. M. Paine, and J. H. Porter, to Acting Masters. 

Nov. 12.—Acting Ensign H. F. Moffat, to Acting Master. 

Nov. 14.—Acting Ensign Julius F. Beyer, to Acting Master. 

Nov. 19.—Acting Ensign Samuel H. Mead, to Acting Master. 

Nov. 21.—Acting Master Frederick D. Stuart, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 
Acting Ensigns Joseph McCart, Robert C. McKenzie, and Ezra L. Robbins, to Act- 
ing Masters. 

Nov. 25.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. B. Breck, to be Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. 

Nov. 26.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant T. B. Du Bois, to be Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. 

Nov. 29.—Acting Master Henry J. Cook, to be Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

Nov. 30.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. H. West, to be Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. Acting Ensign Henry A. Green, to be Acting Master. 


Resigned, 


Nov. 3.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William H. White. 

Nov. 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster George F. Barker. 

Nov. 5.—Acting Master Robert Spavin; Acting Assistant Surgeon Franklin 
Nickerson. 

Nov. 8.—Acting Ensign James 8. Benjamin. 

Nov. 9.—Acting Assistant Paymasters William A. Purse, Isaac G. Worden, and 
C. M. Dunham. 

Nov. 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon S. Chester Smith; Acting Assistant Pay- 
master EK. K. Winship. 

Nov. 12.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. R. Sherwood; Acting Assistant Pay- 
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master F. W. Gardner; Acting Assistant Surgeon J. E. Warner; Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer Zalmon T. Williams; Acting Ensign William F. Raynolds, Jr. 

Nov. 14.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John H. Penn; Acting Assistant 
Paymaster J. Henry Sellman. 

Nov. 15.—Acting Master Samuel B. Gregory. 

Nov. 16.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer James B. German. 

Nov. 17.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer R. H. Alexander. 

Nov. 18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. H. Brink. 

Nov. 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas J. Reed; Acting Master Henry 
Oakley. 

Nov. 23,—Acting Master Charles H. Corsen; Acting Ensign Colin C. Starr; Act- 
ing Third Assistant Engineers W. L. McKay and John Thompson, Jr.; Acting 
Assistant Surgeon Charles A. Manson. 

Nov. 26.—Acting Ensign Joshua Simmonds. 

Nov. 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Francis H. Atkins; Acting Assistant Pay- 
master Lynford Lardner; Acting Master’s Mate G. W. Barnes. 

Nov. 30.—Acting Ensign Harrison Banks; Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Charles E. Black. 


Nov. 4.—Acting Master’s Mate Joseph R. Delan. 

Nov. 8.—Acting Master’s Mate James Cummins. 

Nov. 9.—Acting Master’s Mate Wallace W. Reed. 

Nov. 16.—Acting Master’s Mate Robert F. Gray; Acting Master’s Mate I. B. 


Eddy. 
Revoked. 


Nov. ".—Acting Master John A. Phillips. 

Nov. 8.—Acting Ensign A. W. Starbuck; Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Thomas G. Farrouts; Acting Third Assistant Enginecr E. H. Grover; Acting 
Third Assistant Engineer Daniel Gorman. 

Nov. 11.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry Stuyvesant. 

Nov. 16.—Acting Master Charles H. Saulisbury. 

Nov. 17.—Acting Ensign Edward Balch. 

Nov. 19.—Acting Master’s Mate Albert R. Arey. 

Nov. 21.—Acting Masters Courtland P. Williams and William Richardson (that 
they might be appointed Acting Masters and Pilots); Acting Master William H. 
Harrison; Acting Third Assistant Engineer F. C. Taylor. 

Nov. 22.—Acting Master Oliver B. Warren. 

Nov. 25.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles J. Morgan. 

Nov. 26.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Rodney Nichols; Acting First Assist- 
ant Engineer Jacob Tucker, 

Nov. 30.—Acting Master W. B. Stoddard: Acting Gunner William Mortimer. 


Nov. 1.—Acting Master’s Mate John Rigg; Acting Master’s Mate Charles W. 
Payne. 

Nov. 8.—Acting Master’s Mate Ezra C. Colvin. 

Nov. 9.—Acting Master’s Mate Warren S. Cammett. 


Dismissed. 

Nov. 5.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer George S. Hall (by sentence of Court- 
Martial). Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. W. Anderson. 

Nov. 7.—Acting Ensign Andrew Stockholm. 

Nov. 12.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Francis Henderson; Acting First 
Assistant Engineer Benjamin F. Morey; Acting Gunner William Lordan. 

Nov. 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer George Street. 

Nov. 16.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Dennison A. Lockwood. 

Nov. 17.—Acting Master Newell Graham; Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Edward Merritt. 

Nov. 21.—Acting Ensign Charles Thomas; Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
John H. Hopkins. 

Nov. 25.—Acting Master Franklin Hopkins, Jr. , 

Nov, 28.—Acting Ensign William Henderson. 


Nov. 11.—Acting Master’s Mate D. C. Harrington. 
Nov. 18.—Acting Master’s Mate, Henry Crosby. 








—— 
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Miscellaneous, 


Nov. 12.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James H. Plunkett, sentence of 
Court-Martial reducing him one grade, not approved, and he is directed to await 
orders. Acting Third Assistant Engineer George C. Brown, sentence of Court- 
Martial dismissing him, not approved, and he is relieved from arrest with a repri- 
mand from the Department. 

Nov. 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William Gaul, reduced to First Class 
Fireman for the term of two years, and to forfeit three months’ pay as First Class 
Fireman, by sentence of Court-Martial. 


Mississippi Squadron. 


Nov. 21.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. R. Langthorne, detached from the 
Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Nov. 22.—Acting Ensign F. W. Grafton, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, 
and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 


' 

| 

Appointed Acting Master. 
Nov. '7.—Thomas McElroy. 
| 


Nov. 25.—Acting Masters W. E. H. Fentress and Thomas McElroy, ordered to 
the Mississippi Squadron. (Returned prisoners.) Acting Ensign Simon Strunk, 
ordered to Mississippi Squadron. (Returned prisoner.) 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


Nov. 4.—Persifer Frazer, Jr. 

Nov. '1.—W. R. Cooper and Charles 0, Cushing (for special duty on Acting Rear- 
Admiral Lee’s Staff); Zachariah T. Tibbatts. 

Nov. 8.—John B. Pratt, Charles L. McClung, C. B. Plattenburg. 

Nov. 10.—J. J. Irwin. 

Nov. 11.—Isaac Wiltse. 

Appointed Acting Master’s Mates. 

Nov. 4.—David B. Balthis. 

Nov. 5.—C. W. Botten. 

Nov. 15.—Harlan P. Bosworth. 

Nov, 23.—Henry Clifton. 

Nov. 25.—A. H. Ahrens. 

Nov 26.—Robert W. Rogers, 

Nov. 28.—E. ©. Eraley. 

Nov. 29.—F. B. Chase. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 


Nov. 10.—Charles F. Yeager. 
Nov. 26.—Josephus Blake. 


Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 


Nov. 21.—William H. Collins. 
Nov. 23.—John W. Street; L. S. Everson. 


Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineer. 


Nov. 10.—Silas H. Lancaster. 
Nov. 22.—George W. Postlethwait. 


Appointed Acting Gunner. 
Nov. 23.—Thomas Dunlop. 


Promoted. 
Nov. 8.—Acting Master Peter O’Kell, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 
Nov. 10.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William R. Hoel,.to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander, 


| 
| 
| 
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Resigned, 
Nov. 't.—Acting Master’s Mate J. L. Cilley. 
Nov. 8.—Acting Master’s Mate R. M. Hawkins; Acting Carpenter J. O. Baker. 
Nov. 15.—Acting First Assistant Engineer John C. Houston. 

Nov. 17.—Acting Ensigns Joseph Beauchamp and J. W. Litherbury. 


























Nov. 23.—Acting Master’s Mate Joseph B. Morton; Acting Second Assistant 
Engineer Michael Norton. : 

Nov. 25.—Acting Master’s Mate J. K. Lull, Jr. 

Nov. 29.—Acting Ensign Frank D. Campbell. 


Revoked, 


Nov. 8.—Acting Master’s Mate J. W. Wickwire. 
Nov. 9.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer W. L. Tolle. 





Dismissed. 


Nov. 10.—Acting Second Assistant Enginoer Eugene Callaghor, to date from the 
29th September, 1864. 
Nov. 12.—Acting Master E. C. Brennan. 
Nov. 15.—Acting Ensign George W. Platt. 
Nov. 16.—Acting Ensign Henry 8S. O’Grady. 
Nov. 28.—Acting Master’s Mate Edward T. Lincoln. 


JUSTICE TO OUR OFFICERS. 


[We give special prominence to the following communication on a 
most vital subject. Strong as it is, we wish the disgrace which rests 
upon our Government in this matter were even more emphatically char- 
acterized, so that our loyal Congressmen should redeem us at once from 
its stigma, by neglecting all other business until they had made some 
show of compensating our gallant and self-sacrificing defenders. While 
they live, in God’s name, supply their necessities—if nothing more; and 
when they die, let not their wives and families be sacrificed, like the 
Indian widow, on the same death-pile. We shall harp upon this topic 
until the tardy justice is done—Eb. ] 





WE sincerely trust the present Congress will not adjourn without passing at least 
two vitally important measures of bare justice to the brave officers of our Army and 
Navy: First and foremost, they must have an 


INCREASE OF PAY. 





It is no longer a question whether they are to live like gentlemen, but whether 
they are to live at all. We have not now to consider how on earth the married 
ones shall support their families, but how the single ones are to support themselves. 
The public at large, ruffling their feathers pleasantly at the idea of “fat offices” and 
unctuous “ pickings,” and remembering a few quartermasters and others who have 
been ‘‘on the make” and “made a good thing out of it—” with what not other slang 
thoughts—forget that the Army is no custom-house. Neither is the Navy a post- 
office. Congress knows better. Congress knows that the pay of officers of the 
Army and Navy is fixed by law, and that they cannot receive one cent more than 
their lawful allowances, in any event whatever, except, in the Navy, for prize-money, 
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the good fortune of a very, very few lucky ones. Setting aside this rare exception, 
the pay now actually received by officers in active service is as follows: 


ARMY. NAVY. 

Per month, Per year. 
Lieutenant-General ..........seeecees $720.00 lO ARNON sid sé ncncaccecacassaed $5,000.00 
Major-Generdal.........esecesececesces 445.00 OQUMOGUEE 3. cesecececcesscsescesas 4,000.00 
Brigadier-Genoral.......ccccecccccces 299 .50 CI ai Se ac tecindcwawaaszasnasan 8,500.00 
Colonel of infantry... ........sscsseee 194.00 COMMANDER. 6). ois kiccccsccccnacesse 2,800.00 
Lieutenant-Colonel ...............0e. 170.00 Lieutenant-Commander ............ 2,343.00 
MR iscenscdkee iseteeanniotndatagas 151.00 NAMMROMIND oo sian care cossswaccscnas 1,875.00 
CAFO 6. ccccscdcccscccccecceeseces 118.50 RAGREE ocesccccccccccecccscccosecns 1,500.00 
First Lieutenant. .........scccccesess 108.50 WINN sc ccssvsy sscacetcwnckoscdarss 1,200.00 
Second Lieutenant................00 103.50 RII INOEE os aidae Sccadceeedeadceas 500.00 


With the single exception of twenty dollars per month added to the pay of each, 
in 1857, the pay of the Army was, in 1860, substantially what it was made in 1808! 
And since 1860 it has been reduced. The forage allowance, amounting to from 
sixteen to fifty dollars a month, according to rank, has been cut off, and the rate of 
commutation for servants’ pay has been reduced from thirteen to eleven dollars a 
month. The Navy pay has been changed since the war, to conform to that of the 
Army. 

In the meanwhile, two things have happened: ‘ 

Ist. Prices of all necessaries of life have doubled, except those that have trebled. 

2d. The pay of the private soldier has been increased from eight to sixteen dol- 
lars a month. 

In thousands of cases privates have received bounties, varying from five hundred 
to twelve hundred dollars, for one year’s service, thus making their compensation 
in money, with all expenses paid beside, equal or greater than that of a lieutenant, 
who has to find himself in every thing! No wonder that the enlisted men lay up 
money, while their officers must often go in debt to keep their backs covered. 

The Government allows an officer of the Army thirty cents for each ration. He 
cannot draw his rations in kind. In nine cases out of ten he is obliged to buy them 
from the Government; and so he pays back to the Government over fifty cents for 
what the Government allows him thirty. 

An officer is allowed for his servant the pay and allowances of a private soldier— 
as itis? No; as it was in 1857! He gets eleven dollars a month to pay a servant, 
when he cannot hire a small boy for less than fifteen dollars with stealages, or a 
decent man for twenty dollars; is allowed thirty cents a day for feeding his servant, 
who would think himself starved on double that sum; and receives two dollars and 
fifty cents a month to clothe him. How many suits of clothes will thirty dollars 
a year buy? 

From all these items, making up the exact totals we have stated, the paymaster 
deducts five per cent. on the excess over six hundred a year, and the collector of 
internal revenue calls for five per cent. on the amount paid last year. That means 
ten per cent. on this year’s pay, for last year’s was spent long ago. Civilians are 
allowed to deduct the house-rent of themselves and families from the amount liable 
to tax. Officers are denied even this privilege. 

Our present worthy Chief Magistrate, in one of his apt little speeches, is said to 
have told a delegation of “ neutral Kentuckians,” some two years ago, that the time 
had come when, as the mackerel fisherman said to his passengers, they must do one 
of three things: Fish, cut bait, or go ashore. 

Gentlemen of the Thirty-eighth Congress, let us in like manner assure you that the 
time has now come when we must do one of three things: 1st. Lose valuable officers; 
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2d. Put gold é# par; 3d. Increase the pay of the officers of the Army, at the very 
least, fifty per cent. for the lower grades, and in graduated proportion for the 
higher. 

We speak more in detail of the Army, because the pay of that service is minced 
up into small fractions. But the same arguments apply equally to the case of the 
Navy. 

We urge this as simple justice to our brave defenders. While they risk their 
lives for us, let us at least enable them to live decently! 

If every officer who has an influential friend will set him to work; if every influ- 
ential citizen who has a friend in shoulder-straps will put his shoulder to the wheel 
in earnest; if every editor who cares for any thing beyond party will spare a few 
lines of type; if every member of Congress, who knows the facts, will use his 
knowledge and his influence in the direction of his judgment, it will be done. But 
whatever is to be done, must be done quickly. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STAFF. 


We gave our views on this subject so fully in our last February number, and the 
views therein expressed were so generally adopted by the Military Committees 
of the two Houses—though nothing came of it—that we have nothing to add in this 
place, except that we do hope another session will not be allowed to pass without 
the adoption of the much-needed measures recommended not only by us and by 
most of the commanding generals, but by universal experience. BR. BL 





